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THE ROAD TO WISDOM 


Swami Vivekananda on 
the Contradiction of Maya-V 


(hee the Vedanta philosophy is neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic. It voices 
both these views and takes things as they 
are. It admits that this world is a mixture 
of good and evil, happiness and misery, 
and that to increase the one, one must of 
necessity increase the other. There will never 
be a perfectly good or bad world, because 
the very idea is a contradiction in terms. 
The great secret revealed by this analysis 
is that good and bad are not two cut-and- 
dried, separate existences. There is not one 
thing in this world of ours which you can 
label as good and good alone, and there is 
not one thing in the universe which you can 
label as bad and bad alone. The very same 
phenomenon which is appearing to be good 
now, may appear to be bad tomorrow. The 
same thing which is producing misery in 
one, may produce happiness in another. The 
fire that burns the child, may cook a good 
meal for a starving man. The same nerves 
that carry the sensations of misery carry also 
the sensations of happiness. The only way 
to stop evil, therefore, is to stop good also; 
there is no other way. To stop death, we shall 
have to stop life also. Life without death and 
happiness without misery are contradictions, 
and neither can be found alone, because 
each of them is but a different manifestation 
of the same thing. What I thought to be good 
yesterday, | do not think to be good now. 
When | look back upon my life and see what 
were my ideals at different times, | find this 
to be so. At one time my ideal was to drive 
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Growing Legacies 


a strong pair of horses; at another time | 
thought, if | could make a certain kind of 
sweetmeat, | should be perfectly happy; later 
| imagined that | should be entirely satisfied 
if | had a wife and children and plenty of 
money. Today | laugh at all these ideals as 
mere childish nonsense. 

The Vedanta says, there must come a time 
when we shall look back and laugh at the 
ideals which make us afraid of giving up our 
individuality. Each one of us wants to keep 
this body for an indefinite time, thinking we 
shall be very happy, but there will come a 
time when we shall laugh at this idea. Now, 
if such be the truth, we are in a state of 
hopeless contradiction—neither existence nor 
non-existence, neither misery nor happiness, 
but a mixture of them. What, then, is the use 
of Vedanta and all other philosophies and 
religions? And, above all, what is the use of 
doing good work? In the first place, we must 
work for lessening misery, for that is the 
only way to make ourselves happy. In the 
second place, we must do our part, because 
that is the only way of getting out of this life 
of contradiction. 


rom The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
(Kolkata: Advaita Ashrama, pa 2. 96-97. 
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aot qorgHAd Aa BARA 

Seal F HAG Hae Weal: 
wat Brea ParasrTenTa 

Ef: Tat SRIASEY HATA I 
CRRA FOI: GAIT: 

Ua: Sted ST: | 
PIcaisenisstagen feaa: 

WUisgal Aw SaaSAA: 
4 Fal FeUlRETHed: Hated BA: Hea: 

ad: aqdesnatafasestated & ATT: | 
Waal ATA Tale S AT 

Feed 4 fag: Ge sara TSA AA: I 


Let our speech be devoted to the narration of Thy excellence, our ears to the hearing of Thy wonder- 
ful glory, our hands to the performance of Thy work, our minds to meditation on Thy holy feet, our 
heads to bowing to the world—Thy abode—and our eyes to seeing the righteous who are Thy body. 

O Lord, Thou art the One, the Self, the indwelling Spirit, the ancient One. Thou art the Truth, 
self-effulgent, infinite and primal. Thou art eternal, imperishable, and of the nature of bliss everlast- 
ing, and untainted. Thou art perfect, without a second, absolute and immortal. 

Salutations to that effulgent Being whom Brahma and other gods praise with divine hymns; whom 
the singers of the Sama glorify by the Vedas and their auxiliaries, repeating the words in a particular 
order along with the Upanishads; whom the Yogins realise through deep meditation with their minds 
wholly absorbed in Him; and whose extent neither the gods nor demons know. 


— Srimad Bhagavata, 10.10.38; 10.14.23; 12.13.1. 
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THIS MONTH 


History has always been the story of the exter- 
nal expression of culture, civilisation, and values. 
These three factors operate in several milieus: 
History, Anthropology, Sociology, and Behav- 
ioural science. In the editorial, Culture, Civi- 
lisation, and Values, an in-depth analysis of 
these three factors, which continue to shape 
human lives from the time immemorial, has been 
attempted. Here, it is also shown how Indian 
civilisation has a unique place in the comity of 
ancient nations. 
RK 

We are thankful to Revered Swami Suhita- 
nandaji Maharaj, Vice-President, Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission, for his wonder- 
fully written analytical and comprehensive essay 
titled What We Need Most Now: A Growing 
Human Family. In this, Revered Maharaj beau- 
tifully traces the origin of different societies in 
the course of history and emphasises the com- 
mon roots of the whole humanity, which is to be 
considered as one great family. He also touches 
upon the contributions of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda to the world culture. 

FE 

The great river of Indian culture is flowing 
since thousands of years, having its origin in a 
trackless terrain of the prehistoric past. Swami 
Nityasthananda, Adhyaksha, Ramakrishna 
Math, Bengaluru, has effectively brought out 
the all-time relevance and profundity of the eter- 
nal Indian culture by highlighting important 
events in Indian history and their significance 
in the evolution of Indian culture in his well- 
written article Indian Culture Through the 
Ages. This article is based on a scholarly lec- 
ture the author gave in a seminar organised in 
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memory of Swami Abhedananda some years 
ago at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Gol Park, Kolkata. 
OK 

The word smrti means to bring the know- 
ledge of past experience and fruits of actions 
back to memory. In Indian religious parlance, 
the codes of conduct composed by Manu and 
others are called ‘syzrt?. Swami Alokananda 
introduces the idea of smrtis and graphically 
describes the pertinent role they have played 
in Indian tradition from very ancient times 
in shaping social and religious customs of the 
Hindus in his scholarly article Importance of 
Smrtis in Indian Tradition. He has corrobor- 
ated his conclusions copiously quoting from 
various traditional syzrtis. The author is a San- 
skrit scholar serving in Ramakrishna Advaita 
Ashrama, Varanasi. He has contributed several 
articles to Udbodhan, the Bengali journal of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

AIK 

Swami Japanandaji Maharaj (1898-1972), 
was a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order 
and a disciple of Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. 
He had jotted down numerous interesting, in- 
formative, educative, inspirational, and adven- 
turous memoirs and anecdotes in Hindi and 
Bengali—all based on his personal experiences. 
We are happy to publish the English translation 
of some of them in a serial form in Prabuddha 
Bharata from this issue onwards under the title 
Glimpses of Human Values. We are beholden 
to Swami Videhatmananda, a senior monk of the 
Ramakrishna Order and a former editor of Vivek 
Jyoti, the Hindi journal of the Order, for trans- 
lating these interesting accounts into English. 
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EDITORIAL 


Culture, Civilisation, and Values 


HE EVOLUTION OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
from primitive tribes to modern civilisa- 
tion makes an interesting study. It is also 

the history of material and intellectual progress 
of human beings, if not spiritual. Civilisational 
history is a testimony to the extraordinary perse- 
verance of humans in struggling against nature— 
enduring untold hardships, encountering dangers 
at every moment, and striving relentlessly in im- 
proving the standard of both individual and so- 
cial lives towards excellence in every sphere. 

The history of civilisation is the history of 
evolving human aspirations and perennial en- 
deavours to achieve them. It is also the story of 
human failures, miseries, and drawbacks leading 
to starvation, death, pandemic, and persecution 
of hundreds of thousands of people from the im- 
memorial period. With all its positive and nega- 
tive aspects, we find three prominent features that 
make up human evolution in history. These inter- 
twining characteristics are Culture, Civilisation, 
and Values. These shape the quality and substance 
of every human being and also of society, which is 
the offshoot of the grouping of many individuals 
for certain common purposes under definite con- 
ditions. Also, they are the ingredients that have 
shaped the entire human history on earth. 

These three factors operate in several milieus: 
History, Anthropology, Sociology, and Behay- 
ioural science. History has always been the story of 
the external expression of culture, civilisation, and 
values. Also, they are anthropologically significant 
being the accumulated traits gained through hun- 
dreds of years by genetic means along with other 
factors. They influence the role that an individual 
plays in society and also the structure and goal of 
a society created in a specific time and space. The 
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attitude, behaviour, and psychological responses 
of people in a society to various situations in his- 
tory depend upon the nature of culture, civilisa- 
tion, and values prevailing then. This is the subject 
of study pertaining to behavioural sciences. 


Culture 


Culture is a way of life. Oxford Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary defines culture as involving ‘customs 
and beliefs, art, way of life and social organiza- 
tions of a particular country or group. Will Du- 
rant in his Story of Civilization says that ‘culture 
will mean... either the practice of manners and 
the arts, or the sum-total of a people’s institu- 
tions, customs and arts." Human nature is the 
chief factor in historical development. Anthro- 
pologically, physical evolution is the evolution 
of human culture. In relation to psychology, we 
find human behaviour and its variations form 
an important part of the culture. As such, the 
culture is such a behavioural pattern found com- 
mon among a group of men and women, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation and takes 
the form of common customs, traditions, and the 
like. The common characteristics found in cul- 
ture are shared among the members of a social 
organisation, a religion, group life, or an institu- 
tion. Such social life strengthens the character of 
a person and develops in him or her new capabil- 
ities with innovative ideas and activities. Culture 
is also considered as ‘crystallised phase of man: life- 
activities, in which a human experiences pleasure 
in material objects and techniques.” 

Culture can be classified into: 1. Physical cul- 
ture, 2. Intellectual culture, and 3. Spiritual cul- 
ture. Matthew Arnold, in this sense, calls ‘culture’ 
as ‘a study in perfection’ in which humans pursue 
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perfection in these realms.* Physical culture is that 
in which one finds precision in physical condi- 
tions including health, work one is engaged in, 
and the like. It also represents the modes and 
methods by which the human society has ad- 
justed itself to the external environment. Intellec- 
tual culture is popularly called ‘the culture, which 
signifies the excellence that humans have achieved 
in their intellectual and aesthetic pursuits. It is ex- 
pressed in several ways including literary works, 
sculpture, fine art, drama, and the like, in which 
the ingenuity of the human intellect manifests 
with a high standard of finesse and precision. 
However, the spiritual culture marks the ul- 
timate achievement of a human being. Religion 
caters to the spiritual aspiration that is intrinsic 
in every person and provides the ambience and 
tools for spiritual advancement through which 
one finds the Truth behind all phenomena—in- 
ternal as well as external. This realisation liberates 
one from the shackles of all limitations that cause 
suffering, and bestows eternal bliss and fulfilment 
through the knowledge of the Infinite. The term 
Sat-Cit-Ananda, Existence-Consciousness-Bliss, 
is indicative of the supreme Reality, the realisation 
of which is the ultimate goal of spiritual culture. 
Civilisation 
There are three stages in the development of the 
human race: 1. Savage society, 2. Barbarian so- 
ciety, and 3. Civilised society. Savage means that 
which is wild, untamed, and primitive. It refers to 
an uncivilised group of people living in a forest. 
The term barbarian refers to a group of people 
who are less orderly or less civilised. The word 
barbarian is derived from the Greek bdrbaros, 
used by the early Greeks to describe all foreign- 
ers, including the Romans. Historically, the con- 
tinuous invasions of Germanic people on the 
Roman Empire ultimately destroying it in the 
Medieval period are termed barbarian invasions. 
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A civilised society is that which is in the ad- 
vanced stage of human development following 
a long period of savage and barbarian societies. 

In short, civilisation means making people 
‘civil’, that is, suited to the condition of city life. 
Will Durant says cryptically that “Culture sug- 
gests agriculture, but Civilization suggests the 
city." He also suggests that ‘Civilization is the 
habit of civility; and civility is the refinement 
which townsmen, who made the world, thought 
possible only in the civitas or city’ (ibid.). Civili- 
sation is also a process involving progress in 
organisation and mechanisation. 

There are several definitions of civilisation. 
Immanuel Wallerstein, an American sociologist 
and economic historian defines it as ‘a particular 
concentration of worldview, customs, cultural 
structures and culture.” David Emile Durkheim 
and Marcel Mauss—both French sociologists, 
define civilisation to be ‘a kind of moral milieu 
encompassing a certain member of nations, each 
national culture being only a particular form of 
the whole’ (ibid.). 

We find many civilisations in the course of 
history, the major among them are Sinic, Japa- 
nese, Hindu, Islamic, Western, Latin American, 
and African. Samuel P Huntington says that ci- 
vilisations are the enduring human associations 
which evolve and adapt. “They are dynamic; they 
rise and fall; they merge and divide and as any 
student of history knows, they also disappear 
and are buried in the sands of time’ (ibid., 44). 


Culture and Civilisation—A Comparison 


The above definitions take into account the cu/- 
tural setting of the society in determining civili- 
sation. Hence, it is important to dwell on the 
differences between the concepts of ‘culture’ and 
‘civilisation’ to understand how both affect and in- 
terweave each other to bring about a metamor- 
phosis in the historical process. Oswald Spengler, a 
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German historian, says that culture is the common 
theme in virtually every definition of civilisation 
(ibid., 41). Culture is an objective element of civili- 
sation. The division of people by physical charac- 
teristics is called ‘race’ and the division by cultural 
characteristics is termed ‘civilisation’ (ibid., 42). 

In the course of history, civilisations provided 
the broadest identification for the people. That iden- 
tification in terms of values, norms, institutions, 
and modes of thinking of successive generations is 
the culture. Though both culture and civilisation 
refer to the way of life of a group of people, a civili- 
sation is culture writ large (ibid., 41). In this con- 
text, Fernand Braudel, a French historian, says that 
‘a civilisation is a cultural space, area; a collection 
of cultural characteristics and phenomena (ibid.). 
In all, a civilisation represents the broadest cultural 
unity of people in a geographic territory despite 
the heterogeneity in several aspects. 

However, in his article in Prabuddha Bharata 
(October 1953), Dr Abinash Chandra Bose, a 
Vedic scholar, makes a sharp distinction between 
culture and civilisation. According to him, ‘while 
civilisation is motivated by the urge for survival, 
the culture is led by the dynamics of growth. ... 
While civilisation is the pursuit of utility, under- 
stood in terms of the fitness of survival, culture 
is the pursuit of values having their bearing on 
human perfection’ (p. 404). All that is sublime 
and beautiful in civilisation is the gift of culture. 
However, Dr Bose laments that ‘culture is power- 
less against civilisation, which strides over the 
earth today, Samson-like, ready to destroy itself 
and the world in a mighty blast of ruin’ (p. 405). 


Values 


Values represent human aspirations and goals that 
an individual or society endeavours to actualise 
in a cultural and civilisational milieu. They are 
the cherished goals that humans endeavour to at- 
tain, to intensify their happiness exponentially. If 
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a majority of people in a civilisation are aiming 
towards a certain objective, that will ultimately 
become the ‘civilisational value’. For example, the 
Roman Civilisation is branded as martial, as the 
military conquests to acquire new frontiers shaped 
the main value of Roman rulers for hundreds of 
years. Though this ‘civilisational value’ alone does 
not determine the structure of a culture or civili- 
sation, it definitely is prominent among several 
other values cherished by the populace. 

We have individual values as well as collective 
values. Also, values can broadly be classified into 
two: 1. Primary values, and 2. Secondary values. 
The aesthetic values, ethical values, and cultural 
values are considered primary values; while ma- 
terial values, communal values, and spiritual 
values are the secondary values.° 
e Aesthetic Values: Beauty, proportion, and har- 

mony are the aesthetic values, which Plato in 

his Republic says are not only important in art 
and music but also to the ‘good life’ which itself 
should contain ‘form; ‘variety’ and ‘balance’. 

e Ethical Values: They include happiness, virtue, 
pleasure, satisfaction, and contentment, which 
traditionally belong to the domain of ethics. 
Both Plato and Aristotle believed that ethical 
values are the means of pleasure, which they 
consider a primary value of life. According to 
Aristotle, value is ‘the proper activity or func- 
tioning of things according to their nature’ 
and it is the ‘active exercising of man’s faculties 
that give rise to pleasure’ 

¢ Cultural Values: Knowledge, understanding, 
and wisdom are the cultural values. Accord- 
ing to Jesse J Prinz, a distinguished professor of 
philosophy, culture is a complex whole includ- 
ing knowledge, belief, art, morality, and custom 
in which the valve associated with these things 
is acquired by people as members of society. 

e The secondary values: The material values 
include life, health, strength, wealth, and 
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the like, which William Klaas Frankena, an 
American moral philosopher says, are instru- 
mental or contributory ‘things that are good 
because they contribute to a good life or parts 
of it’. Love, friendship, mutual affection, and 
cooperation are some of the communal values. 
Plato says that the human soul, being the seat 
of love and affection, recognises ‘the commu- 
nity of feeling among mankind’ In the West- 
ern context, according to Frankena, values of 
power and achievement, freedom, adventure, 
and novelty are some of the spiritual values. 
The freedom, Kant says, lies in the absence of 
coercion either from external agencies or from 
internal ‘sensuous impulses’. Plato also recog- 
nises the contemplation on God and on such 
other good things, to be of value to one’s life. 


The Uniqueness of the Indian Civilisation 


Indian Civilisation from time immemorial, has a 
sense of unity, despite its variegated castes, creeds, 
and customs. There is a deep underlying unity 
generally missed by a casual observer that has 
been beautifully expressed by Jawaharlal Nehru in 
his Discovery of India: “The unity of India was no 
longer merely an intellectual conception for me; 
it was an emotional experience which overpow- 
ered me. The essential unity had been so powerful 
that no political division, no disaster or catastro- 
phe, had been able to overcome it?” RC Majum- 
dar in his An Advanced History of India states: 
“The fundamental unity of India is emphasised by 
the name Bharata-Varsa or land of Bharata, given 
to the whole country in the Epics and the Puranas 
and the designation of Bharati Santati, applied to 
its people. ... the sense of unity was ever present 
before the minds of the theologians, political 
philosophers and poets.* He also states that it is 
a mistake to suppose the sense of unity among In- 
dians to be wholly the outcome of recent events, 
which was non-existent in ages gone by. 
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The sense of unity prevalent in India from 
a very early age, is the offshoot of Indian cul- 
ture, which has maintained outstanding unity 
amid enormous diversity. Dhirendra Nath Roy, 
a professor of philosophy, says that ‘the Indian 
mind has freely sought to explore all spheres of 
thought, from the grossest to the finest, from 
the most devotional to the most sceptical, and 
opened up all the possible ranges of human per- 
spective so that life could determine itself with- 
out being thwarted from any direction”? 

The ideal of God-realisation has always been 
the central ideal of Indian civilisation. Swami 
Saradananda writes in his magnum opus Svi 
Ramakrishna and His Divine Play: Because India's 
national life was based on religion, its civilization 
was constituted in a unique way. To put it briefly, 
self-control was the life force of this civilization. ... 
in Indian society each individual had equal right 
to the highest goal of life—liberation?’° Further, 
Swami Saradananda asserts that India’s religion 
is based on the direct experience of God: “Thus, 
from ancient times, India’s national life has been 
firmly based on spirituality, and this has created a 
unique society with social customs aimed at the 
direct realization of Truth’ (ibid. 69). 


Culture and Values in the Indian Context 


Spiritual liberation is the national ideal of India 
all along in its history. Hence, this nation has 
its own exclusive ideas of culture and values. 
Samskrti is the common word used in Indian 
parlance to indicate culture. However, its sug- 
gested meanings have different annotations 
from that of culture. The word samskrti is de- 
rived from the word samskara which indicates 
‘preparation, ‘perfection, ‘determination, and 
‘refinement’. Hence, the word samskrti stands for 
‘consecration; ‘refined, ‘determining’, and ‘hal- 
lowing’. For example, the ancient language of 
India is called samskrta as it is the most refined 
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and exhaustive in both grammar and expressions 
and has an extensive collection of literature. 

The values in the Indian setting are grouped 
in three headings: 1. Empirical values: a. Artha 
(wealth, money), b. Kama (fulfilment of de- 
sires); 2. Ethical value: Dharma (virtue); and 
3. Spiritual value: Moksha (spiritual liberation). 
Dharma is the medium through which one is en- 
couraged to attain other values. The pursuance 
of values should always be undertaken through 
the performance of dharma. It is the core of the 
way of life that Indian culture and civilisation 
instils in every Indian mind. 

The acquirement of artha and kama, though 
not condemned, is relegated to inferior status 
compared to moksha, the supreme blessedness, 
because of the intrinsic spiritual nature of Indian 
culture. The Indian civilisation looks upon this 
spiritual goal to be not only superior, but also 
the only real lasting value, worthy of striving for. 

In simple terms, India, from the inception of 
history, was deep-rooted in a spiritual endeay- 
our that involves a search for the Reality, while 
other cultures and civilisations always strove to 
accomplish empirical goals. This makes Indian 
culture and civilisation stand apart in the comity 
of ancient civilisations. It is the eternal search for 
spiritual Consciousness of the entire universe 
that has facilitated this earliest of the civilisations 
to continue living, flourishing, and expanding 
its horizon of influence, even in the 21st century. 


Sri Ramakrishna—The Embodiment of 
Indian Culture 


Sri Ramakrishna is the living illustration of Indian 
culture at its best in modern times. He re-estab- 
lished the ancient Indian ideal of God-realisation 
and showed that one can have a direct experience 
of the transcendent Reality. He also proclaimed 
harmony of religions, another great ideal that 
India stood for since the dawn of history. He said 
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that ‘as many faiths, so many paths (to God) after 
having practised spiritual disciplines of various re- 
ligious traditions which resonate with the age-old 
Vedic dictum ‘Ekam sat viprah bahudha vadanti; 
the truth is one, the wise call it by different names. 
Sri Ramakrishna also represents the ever-fresh na- 
ture of Indian culture, which always reinvents and 
resurrects in new forms during history. He rein- 
vented the spiritual path to God suited for the 
modern age, which was gripped with unbridled 
worldliness and pleasure-seeking. Through this, 
the Great Master has become, in the real sense, the 
bridge between ancient and modern. 

The significance of Sri Ramakrishna’s advent 
in the backdrop of Indian culture and civilisation 
cannot be spelt out more admirably than what is 
expressed through Swami Vivekananda’s words: 


Then it was that Shri Bhagavan Ramakrishna 
incarnated himself in India, to demonstrate 
what the true religion of the Aryan race is; to 
show where amidst all its many divisions and 
offshoots, scattered over the land in the course 
of its immemorial history, lies the true unity of 
the Hindu religion, which by its overwhelm- 
ing number of sects discordant to superficial 
view, quarrelling constantly with each other 
and abounding in customs divergent in every 
way, has constituted itself a misleading enigma 
for our countrymen and the butt of contempt 
for foreigners; and above all, to hold up before 
men, for their lasting welfare, as a living embodi- 
ment of the Sanatana Dharma, his own wonder- 
ful life into which he infused the universal spirit 
and character of this Dharma, so long cast into 
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oblivion by the process of time.” oO 
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‘Adhyatma Prasanga’: Spiritual 
Conversations with Swami Nirvanananda 
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Translation from the Original Bengali: Kumari P Usha 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


WAMI NIRVANANANDAJI SPEAKS: 
S To calm the ripples of the mind is called 

vairagya. Deep within us is the spiritual 
heart. Sense organs, in conjunction with the mind, 
create so many ripples in the heart. These are called 
‘vrttis. These must be controlled and made to flow 
in one direction. It is not that you control these 
vrttis one by one. The aim of spiritual discipline is 
to control all the vrttis. When you keep thinking 
of God, these vrttis calm down on their own. In 
all states of being—waking, sleeping, dreaming— 
one must think of Him completely. 

The words of the Guru are the sole prop on the 
path to the spiritual goal. One should have faith in 
the guru’s words and must follow his words impec- 
cably. One feels a sort of joy on the spiritual path. 
Sadhana includes scriptural self-study, discussion, 
singing God's glories, remembering and imagining 
the Supreme, hearing and repeating the Divine 
Name, and reflection and meditation. To derive 
joy in spiritual disciplines is the joy of sadhana. 

One must follow discipline to progress spiri- 
tually. One must engage oneself in studying the 
scriptures, japa and meditation regularly. You must 
prepare a routine and follow it. By regularly follow- 
ing the routine, you develop a habit and this later 
becomes your nature. Even if you fail to follow the 
routine for a single day, you will feel restless—as if 
you have lost a limb; you miss your spiritual prac- 
tices and you find no peace until you perform them. 
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Let me tell you a few things with regard to this. 
Many say that in order to understand Thakur, one 
must read Swamiji. I don’t think it is right to set 
a limit of this kind. Undoubtedly, Swamiji’s lec- 
tures and his works are wholly dependable and are 
commentaries on Thakur’s life. But what about the 
Gospel of the Holy Mother? Even Swamiji failed to 
understand Thakur in such a natural way and as 
clearly as the Mother did. It is the Holy Mother 
who has given us the best commentary on Thakur’s 
life and message. Of course, with regard to the vo- 
luminous works of Swamiji, we hear very little from 
the Mother. Does it then mean that before read- 
ing the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, we must first 
read Holy Mother and Swamiji? I don’t think so. 
Whether you understand it or not, one must read 
the Gospel every day. Even if we read it daily, we will 
find a new meaning in it every day. Whether we 
have understood it rightly or not, has to be checked 
in the light of Mother’s and Swamiji’s words. 

In addition, it is also beneficial to get ac- 
quainted with the views of other direct disciples. 
All these things together may give us a rough idea 
of Thakur. But Swamiji himself holds that it is im- 
possible to gauge Thakur’s infinite moods. In add- 
ition, it is not that the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
contains everything that he uttered. Mahen- 
dranath Gupta recorded Thakur’s words from 
February 1882 to April 1886. Other than the de- 
scription of the happenings of a few days between 
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January 1881 and January 1882 that are included 
in the appendix, the Gospel does not contain a 
description of the happenings before 1882. Again, 
the day-to-day and minute-to-minute happen- 
ings during this period are obscured from our 
sight; we find in the Gospe/ only what Thakur said 
in the presence of Mahendranath Gupta. 
Whatever be the case, the reading of the Gospel 
must form an essential part of our study. In Maha- 
rajs (Swami Brahmananda) words: ‘If one studies 
the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna for twelve years un- 
ceasingly, one attains supreme Knowledge’ Under- 
standing comes later. One must first hear of it. 
Gradually but undoubtedly, one is then bound 
to understand it. Swamiji would say: ‘If only I 
had a boy and I could spell in his ears right from 
birth, “Zaz tvam asi—That thou art!”’ Can a new- 
born baby understand what it means? But the echo 
does not go to waste. Constant resonance of it will 
enable the heart to comprehend the nature of Truth. 
Some opine that the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna 
speaks only of devotion. This is not true. The Gos- 
pel also contains the last word in knowledge, yoga, 
and karma. I am not going into that; let me tell you 
about devotion. Devotion is the essence of spir- 
ituality. How can anyone bereft of devotion pro- 
gress spiritually? Thakur quotes a song: “Though 
Iam never loath to grant salvation / I hesitate in- 
deed to grant pure love’? Whatever be the view of 
a Vedantin regarding devotion—Sri Shankara- 
charya, the greatest of the Vedanta philosophers, 
says: ‘Moksakaranasamagryam bhaktireva gariyasi; 
among things conducive to Liberation, devo- 
tion (bhakti) holds the supreme place’ (Viveka- 
chudamani, 31). Whether established in Brahman 
or meditating on the nature of the Atman, when 
we interpret ‘devotion’ (bhakti), we see that it is 
derived from the root ‘bhaj’ and it means ‘service’ 
‘adoration; ‘worship. And hence, among all the dis- 
ciplines to be followed in the spiritual path, ‘bhaki 
is ‘gariyasi —the greatest. Swamiji would say: ‘First 
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comes emotional appreciation which is followed 
by intellectual absorption leading to spiritual as- 
similation. Bhakti or devotion is the bridge be- 
tween God (the Experienced) and the sadhaka (the 
experiencer). Thakur expresses this as jaanamisra 
bhakti; bhakti blended with jiana. Such a pure 
bhakti leads to God-realisation. Therefore, Thakur 
teaches us to pray to the Divine Mother: “Mother, 
give me pure bhakti so that I may not get entan- 
gled in your world-bewitching maya? We find in 
this prayer a wonderful combination of bhakti 
(devotion) and j#ana (knowledge). This is called 
jnanamisrabhakti—bhakti blended with jana. 
Thakur set his own trend and the tradition con- 
tinues. It has been supported and has been given 
a definite form by the Holy Mother, Swamiji, 
Maharaj, Shashi Maharaj (Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda), Baburam Maharaj (Swami Premananda), 
Mahapurush Maharaj (Swami Shivananda), and 
the other direct disciples. If we follow this trad- 
ition, we will be able to follow the path rightly. If 
not, we shall perish. Holy Mother and Thakur’s 
disciples have held before us this tradition. Their 
renunciation expressed itself through their behav- 
iour and speech. Renunciation is the basic principle 
of this tradition. Thakur’s renunciation is incompa- 
rable. His renunciation of sense pleasures is known 
to all. Let us consider his renunciation under nor- 
mal circumstances: Master Mahashay had once 
brought him two shirts instead of one. Thakur, un- 
able to accept two shirts, asked him to return one. 
Thakur could not carry even soil in his hand, as 
it would amount to accumulation. He had gone 
to attend a function arranged by the Brahmo 
Samaj at Beni Pal’s garden house at Sinthi. His 
nephew Ramlal had not accompanied him. So 
when Thakur was about to return by a carriage, 
Beni Pal packed food for him. Thakur cried out 
anxiously: ‘Oh Sir, Beni Pal! Please don’t hand 
over these things to me. It incurs sin on me. I can’t 
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Sad Sa Sa Sa 


What We Need Most Now: 
A Growing Human Family 


Swami Suhitananda 


F WE LOOK AT THE WORLD, we find the prev- 
alence of a few cultures. There is Greek culture 
that depicts art, science, literature, physique, 
philosophy, and morality. There is Roman cul- 
ture that narrates administration, distribution of 
power and wealth, and architecture. Along with 
it, there are Jews; Christians including Catholics, 
Protestants, Greek orthodox churches; various 
Islamic groups; Confucians; Shinto, and the like. 
Most of these cultures have their roots in Bud- 
dhism and Jainism, which are again reformation 
sects of Hinduism or Vedanta, or Aryanism. 
Prior to Aryanism, there was another cul- 
ture that we may denote as pre-Aryan culture 
or civilisation. If we keenly scrutinise the local 
stories, legends, rituals, marriages, funeral rit- 
uals, ancestor worships, and the like—all sorts of 
rituals have semblances in one form or another 
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with this pre-Aryan culture, throughout the 
world—from Australia to Mexico and even in 
aboriginal Americans (Red Indians). Owing to 
the passage of time, the same ideas have taken 
different shapes and structures. 

Nowadays, we claim that we belong to India, 
France, Greek, Russia, America, Africa, and so 
on. Are we really so? For how many years we have 
been so? Five hundred years back, who were these 
people? Due to political upheavals and natural ca- 
lamities, one group of people migrated to another 
area or country. Naturally, there was an admixture 
of blood, religion, culture, language, and habits. 

In this context, we cannot claim to be pure 
French, Indian, or so. Every nation is in conti- 
nuous change due to various reasons—political, 
natural calamity, epidemic, religious, or social. 
If we intently observe, we find we have only one 
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identity which is pure and undiluted, that is, we 
are all human beings. 

Throughout the world, we have this common 
identity—we are all human beings having similar 
physical features. But we differ in mind, intellect, 
and power. We shall have to develop and under- 
stand our body, mind, and intellect in such a way 
that our common identity can be found out. 

For this purpose, great persons appear in 
this world and try to steer the society in dif- 
ferent areas—it may be social, political, reli- 
gious, literature, or physique. Modern science 
and technology help us to find out some com- 
mon elements prevailing in human culture. As 
such, research is going on in different branches 
of knowledge throughout the world. 

The world witnessed in quick succession a 
series of developments in world culture and 
civilisation. The reformation movement started 
around 1517 and this gave the Western world new 
flashes of knowledge. They started to question the 
authority of the Catholic Church as the Church 
had come to stagnation and complacency, and 
thereby lost the confidence of the public. The 
Protestant movement was a breakthrough and 
people started to enquire about the authority of 
the Church. The fresh air of independence was 
blowing all over Europe and the people were 
enjoying freedom—freedom in thought, free- 
dom in movement, and freedom in social values. 

In 1492, America was discovered. The whole 
of Europe was moving towards this newfound 
land to try its fortunes. At that time, America, 
Africa, and Asiatic countries were accustomed 
to defending themselves with bows and arrows, 
horses and elephants, at best with flaming arrows, 
shields, and spears. But Europe developed rifles 
from 15th century onwards. Primitive weapons 
were no match against rifles. With the help of 
a rifle, a person could be killed instantly from 
a long distance by another person remaining 
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hidden. So the aboriginal people of America had 
to submit to the Europeans and they ruthlessly 
exterminated the aborigines, utilising the human 
resources and wealth at their whim. Black hunt- 
ing became a passion. New-born babies of the 
aboriginal people were taken away from mothers’ 
laps by white people who utilised them for their 
own purpose. Thus, it was a lost generation with- 
out any culture or training. The aboriginal people 
were treated like a herd of animals. 

The Europeans wanted to make America 
habitable according to their choice and neces- 
sity. They had the knowledge, but, where are the 
labourers? They searched and explored the Afri- 
can nations with superior weapons like firearms 
and rifles. They made blacks their slaves and im- 
ported shiploads of blacks from Africa to Europe 
and America, and kept them in chains like do- 
mestic animals. The inhuman treatment meted 
out to them has been narrated in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, a novel by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Europe underwent Industrial Revolution from 
1760 to 1840. Newer machines and technologies 
were invented in different parts of Europe. Some 
Europeans migrated to America with the skill of 
their new technologies. So, America very soon 
became a developed country with machines and 
slaves. Among the Americans who had migrated 
from Europe, there were many good people who 
did not like the ill-treatment of the slaves. 

When the immediate goal of wealth and life- 
style was achieved, the Western nations had to 
pay attention to other aspects of life, especially 
providing for their children, due to which, edu- 
cation, health, morality, religion, and philosophy 
sprang up. There was a great upheaval in Europe 
from 1789 to 1799—the French Revolution. No 
nation could think then that such an event could 
happen. Common people rose to dictate terms. 
The fall of Bastille was the fall of feudalism. 
Other nations also gathered together to bring 
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back peace and amity but the ‘virus of enmity’ 
was already in the air. 

Americans mostly migrated from UK and 
France, though there were people from other 
countries also along with the black slaves from 
Africa. As different types of people had to stay 
together to survive in a newfound land, they 
had to develop some communication formula 
adopting which they could survive and grow. 
Naturally, they had to frame constitutional laws 
to meet the needs of various people. Moreover, 
being free from age-old customs and behaviours 
of their original society, they were forced to 
frame their own customs and behaviours. As a 
result, slowly, they became more liberal-minded. 

The Europeans grew up in America under 
the protection and guidance of England. Eng- 
land was more interested in its own develop- 
ment than that of America. Hence, there was 
a clash of interests. Moreover, British people in 
America became a minority who felt the pinch 
of exploitation from England. They resented 
and gave vent to their expressions slowly. It was 
difficult for England to fight with America for 
long; so America declared Independence on 4 
July 1776. Americans became alert to keeping 
their own interests, and were judicious to allow 
foreigners into their new country. 

Hiram Maxim (1840-1916) invented the 
automatic machine gun in 1884. This gave new 
strength to Europe. Europeans with their rifles 
and machine guns explored new territories 
and easily made other parts of the world their 
colonies. It included some parts of North and 
South America, Africa, and Asia. Wherever they 
had interest, they had their colonies. The aborig- 
inal people of those colonies were allowed to 
pursue their own culture, education, and reli- 
gion according to their rulers’ mercy. Mostly 
the people had to lose their identity and survive 
compromising with the whims of the rulers. 
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As it was difficult to rule and run the admin- 
istration of far distant countries like Australia 
and Asia directly, the rulers allowed freedom 
as much as the natives would submit. The Mus- 
lims, Jews, and Hindus did not agree to accept 
the rulers’ religion. The sovereigns were saga- 
cious to allow them freedom with some restric- 
tions. Then, except for Europe and USA, the 
whole world became a slave zone. Only Japan 
and some portion of China and Russia had the 
advantage of geographical alienation. This was a 
grim reality of the world at that period. 

The slave nations compromised with the rulers 
with respect to religion, culture, education, and mor- 
ality. Of course, some areas remained untouched by 
Whites because these were not profitable or useful 
regions. Naturally, these natives survived with their 
old culture and traditions. The necessity of health, 
education, food, and jobs compelled them to come 
in contact with the advanced ruler society much 
later in the course of history. Still, they have been 
successful in maintaining to some extent their old 
culture, rituals, and traditions even today. 

How to restore these precious cultures? Every 
family has its own geography and history. If we 
collect the family history and geography of each 
family, we will find that there are so many com- 
mon elements in each family. When pieced toge- 
ther, that will be the history and geography of 
the village. Following the same method, we can 
explore the history and geography of each divi- 
sion, state, and nation. The people of the whole 
world—including even Europe and America— 
should try to explore their original culture and 
civilisation by researching every family. Sister 
Nivedita hinted that we shall have to study history 
in the light of geography and study geography in 
the light of history. New world culture and civili- 
sation would merge out of this process. 

Now a question comes up after the lapse of time 
and merging of so many cross-currents of different 
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cultures: Is it possible to restore the old traditional 
values? Undoubtedly, everything has been mixed 
up, especially with the arrival of Christian and 
Islam religions; still, every person is different from 
each other. In fact, to find out a common current 
amongst varieties is called culture and civilisation. 

It may so happen that we would discover 
that the whole world had a common pre-Aryan 
culture. India had been under Islam rule for 
seven hundred years and under Christians for 
nearly three hundred years. In China, a big por- 
tion had been occupied by Islam and Christians, 
and the same in the history of Russia and Africa 
also. All people staying together had to share the 
weal and woes of their nations. 

Europeans and Americans were outsiders in 
Africa. They were there only for profit, and de- 
veloped African countries as much as their neces- 
sity demanded. For the Whites, so far as Africa 
was concerned, it was only the carrier to restore 
their own original culture and civilisation. 

In India, the platform was a bit different. The 
Muslims made India their homeland. Naturally, 
both Hindus and Muslims had some common 
sufferings and benefits and are surviving on paral- 
lel lines with agreeable understanding. Regarding 
India which was undivided at that time, Europe 
had a special interest. India was legendary for its 
wealth and prosperity. The Europeans could find 
in India fertile land with various resources, espe- 
cially humans. They started exploiting them in all 
possible ways. Whatever development they did in 
road, railways, technology, police, military, and 
education was not in the interest of India, but for 
their own purpose of exploiting India. The original 
systems of education, transportation, agriculture, 
cottage industry—everything was dislodged and 
was channelised for the purpose of British exploit- 
ation. There was a small minority group of people 
in the bootlicking society of India to assist the 
British in their design. New fields like education, 
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agriculture, industry, and business needed human 
resources. Hence, the British introduced a new 
system of education that would be a tool for ex- 
ploitation. They were the preferred minority with 
a lavish standard of living, whereas 90% of Indians 
were worse than street beggars. 

Amongst the Indians, those who got new 
exposure and had the resources to visit foreign 
countries and see the advancement of Europe 
and America, understood that the glory of these 
countries came at the cost of Indian people. 
Some large-hearted persons raised voices and a 
new thought wave smouldered in India. 

For the convenience of administration, the 
rulers divided India into four divisions: Calcutta 
Division, Bombay Division, Madras Division, and 
Delhi Division. Bombay was much sensitive to 
material wealth. Madras was judicious and cal- 
culating. Delhi was passive, but Calcutta at that 
time was highly sensitive, and profitable as well 
as disturbing. The rulers opened the job oppor- 
tunities to run the machinery of exploitation, for 
which both British and Indian people were re- 
quired. The white would be the boss and others 
had to obey. For the same job, white would get 
three hundred rupees while Indians would get 
only thirty rupees. This was the highest fortune 
available to the Indians in those days. 

The injustice was too glaring. Educated quali- 
fied persons were a dissatisfied lot. Their dissatis- 
faction was getting expressed in different areas. 
British utilised the native educated section as 
officers, teachers, professors, advocates, military 
personnel, and health workers. The people in the 
lap of the Himalayas were recruited as soldiers 
and the educated noble class were appointed as 
clerks. Through them, the British exploited the 
vast community. Naturally, there was resentment 
among the masses, and a good section of edu- 
cated and enlightened persons felt helpless to do 
anything as a remedy. 
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With this background, we can understand the 
value of Swami Vivekananda’s speech in America 
in September 1893. Through this, the exploited 
society of the world found its leader. This fact was 
proved while Swamiji travelled from Colombo to 
Almora inspiring the whole of India. His pres- 
ence awakened the younger generation with new 
ideas and ideals. But his sudden demise in 1902 
hada shocking effect on the soul of India. Indians 
felt that they had missed something precious 
available to them at hand. They started studying 
Vivekananda more and more and as a result, a 
new India began to emerge. 

The knowledge of the French Revolution, 
the American War of Independence, the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, and the Chinese Long March 
in 1934—all these made Indians’ blood boil. 
There were other historic events like the Non- 
cooperation Movement and Azad Hind Move- 
ment. Finally, the British lost hold on Indians and 
preferred to leave especially after the onslaught 
of two world wars, but they left India with the 
operation of division. Even now, both the portions 
(India and Pakistan) are suffering from the policy 
of ‘Divide and Rule’ of the British. Burma and Sri 
Lanka had already been operated off. After the 
independence of India, an air of freedom sprang 
up and almost all the European colonies became 
free by the sheer force of circumstances. Now all 
the nations are interlinked owing to material re- 
sources, industry, transport, and business. 

Since the French revolution, people have 
learned to discover freedom. America experi- 
mented with new ideas like ‘every individual has a 
biography, ‘each one is great in his own post’. Rus- 
sia contributed to the voice of the public. China 
had shown the strength of mass, and India paved 
the way for civil disobedience. As a result, the 
world is rich today with assets of these thoughts, de- 
monstrations of power as well as uneasiness over 


how to handle this strength of the powerful. The 
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technology and other strengths have aggravated 
the situation. As Goddess Durga was the expan- 
sion of all the goodness of all gods accumulated— 
the public opinion, voting, and representative 
Government are nothing but the accumulation of 
strength and power of the common people. It is a 
sacred trust as well as a power; and so, the people 
who would handle it must be well equipped. 
Otherwise, the effect will be disastrous. 

Government is nothing but the representative 
of the people. Unless the moral standard of the 
people is improved, we can never expect good 
governance. Swamiji said that since the com- 
ing of Sri Ramakrishna, Satyayuga has come 
and all differences will melt away and even the 
underprivileged will have the same privileges 
as the privileged ones. If we look at the his- 
tory of the rest of the world close to the heels 
of India’s independence, we find that other na- 
tions also gradually gained freedom and people’s 
administration was introduced in due course. 
Swamiji prophesised this as the awakening of 
Brahma-kundalini. 

Each nation, according to its capacity, was de- 
veloping. Now the people had got the opportunity 
to run their nations according to their strength, 
capacity, and other qualities. But the advent of 
Sri Ramakrishna had brought other dimensions 
also. Europe and America considered material 
achievements the aim of life and they utilised art, 
literature, science, morality, philosophy, and even 
religion for the same goal. In spite of their prog- 
ress, people of these countries were not satisfied 
and happy. There was exploitation, corruption, 
poverty as well as other wealth-related incurable 
diseases. In Europe, America, and Western Russia, 
some people were smelling this in the air and they 
were groping in the dark to find out a means for 
the way out. At that juncture, Swami Vivekananda 
reached America. We all know how the circum- 


stances came together for his advent in America. 
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The nations in 
Asia, Africa, and 
Australia had been 
free. But if we 
examine, we find 
their history is 
filled with exploit- 
ation, corruption 
in power, depriv- ; 
ation of aboriginal 
people, and ram- 
pant poverty. Why 
and how to get pe 
out of this situa- |~ 
tion? Swamiji ad- 
vocated education 
as the panacea of 
all evils. Then the 
question comes— 
what sort of education? Sri Ramakrishna de- 
nounced the present system of education that 
would only give bread; he denounced social se- 
curity by denouncing salary. It was a demon- 
stration. It means that if you pay attention to 
material progress only, avoiding spiritual life, it 
is bound to yield horrible effects. So we should 
focus on real life, that is, the study of the spirit 
along with bread-earning faculties. 

Sri Ramakrishna’ life was a star in the sky 
touching all the threads of society. We have seen 
how he indirectly helped the West with the new 
gospel through Swami Vivekananda. In India, he 
demonstrated another dimension by utilising dif- 
ferent platforms for his mission. Rani Rashmani 
was one platform to draw the attention of one sec- 
tion of society. Keshab Chandra Sen was another 
platform to draw in another section of society. In- 
tellectuals like Bankim Chandra, Vidyasagar, and 
Shashadhar were of another class. Contemporary 
sadhakas from different corners of different re- 
ligions and languages came to Sri Ramakrishna 
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A painting depicting Sri Ramakrishna showing Keshab Chandra Sen the Harmony of Religions 


for inspiration. Even poorer sections like that of 
Rasik, the sweeper, were not ignored. 

If we look at the persons who became Sri Ra- 
makrishna’s inner circle, we find pure and genius 
personalities like Narendra and M, benevolent 
rich people like Balaram Bose, and also a slightly 
compromising rich men like Surendra. For those 
who may feel they are lost in life, there is Girish. 
Elder Gopal covers one area of society. Others 
are mostly middle clan intelligent, but pure 
souls. Centring Holy Mother, we find a galaxy 
of rich souled women demonstrating a new di- 
mension of society. Nivedita is the central figure 
of the monastery exclusively for women. 

Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna—both householders and monastics, have 
brought a cultural revolution throughout the 
globe. Everywhere we find followers of this move- 
ment in different fields of the society that have 
separate philosophies and lifestyles. The spirit of 


sacrifice and sharing the weals and woes found in 
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the direct disciples is not lost in them. Even today, 
centring each unit of Ramakrishna Mission or Ved- 
anta Society centres as well as the private centres 
associated with them, there are various types of 
people who are leading a higher string of life. 

Also, so many research works are going on 
in Ramakrishna Movement. New persons who 
are contributing to this movement are being dis- 
covered. Still, the people are crying for a better 
world. What is wanted is ‘Moral Courage’ to stand 
straight and say what is right and what is wrong. If 
one or two persons start and sacrifice for a cause, 
others will also join. Swamiji said that education 
without holiness will create brutes, which we find 
rampant throughout the world. Those who come 
to power should look towards Holy Mother as 
their model. Though unlettered and without ma- 
terial resources, the Mother nonetheless became 
the queen of a monastic organisation consisting of 
the jewels of the society! Simultaneously, she was 
running a big tumultuous family and frequently 
changing her accommodation from place to place. 
If the heads of nations imbibe her spirit, the coun- 
tries will move in the best possible way. 

When this spirit will flow through the na- 
tional current, good persons will get protection, 
and culture and civilisation will endure on a 
higher scale, at least for a period. If we go through 
the lives of the great people like George Wash- 
ington (1732-99), Abraham Lincoln (1809-65), 
Martin Luther King Junior (1929-68), Mazzini 
(1805-72), Garibaldi (1807-82), Kamal Ataturk 
(1881-1938), Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924), Nel- 
son Mandela (1918-2013), and various other per- 
sonalities of the world including sacrificing souls 
of India, Bangladesh, and other countries—we 
observe what sort of sacrifices they had to do to 
bring freedom. The whole nation was behind 
each of them for a common cause. Now, the 
people of these nations are enjoying freedom, 
which is but the fruit of their sacrifice. 
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But after freedom, the picture has changed. 
There seems to be no common target guiding 
their lives. Even then, the human mindset has 
been prepared to achieve something. So has 
started the competition for power and wealth. 
Jealousy has crept in and each person or group is 
trying to enjoy more and more as quickly as pos- 
sible. This is another grim picture one finds in all 
new nations. At this time, ifthe persons who are 
at the helm of administration are not tolerant, 
honest, and accommodating—the progress of the 
nation will stand still. Initially, a minority group 
who are in power enjoys all the facilities. As a re- 
sult, a small group of people brings some progress 
to their family, locality, or area. But selfishness 
and competition slowly creep in due course and 
they try to find fault in others. As a result, differ- 
ent groups will come up and for the sake of votes 
in elections, each party will try to win over the 
majority by fair or foul means. This is the world 
situation today. In this tussle, the social benefits 
have percolated to the deprived section of society 
to some extent, but mostly on grace. 

Now is the time for another awakening. Be- 
fore independence, the whole society was sacri- 
ficing for a cause. That zeal and enthusiasm are 
again required now. But who will bell the cat? In 
every society, good people are there but they want 
to remain in the shadow. If anyone comes forward 
and becomes vocal, probably he or she will have 
to bear the cross to be crucified, which will create 
a stir. When different persons in different corners 
would call spade a spade and would be ready to be 
sacrificed, a cultural thought force like the Chi- 
nese Long March of 1934 will come up. Now in 
society, good people are there but all goody goody 
boys are not ready to take any risk. As some sac- 
rificing souls offered themselves for the cause of 
freedom, now again the Divine Mother demands 
the sacrifice of some real souls with moral force. 
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Indian Culture Through the Ages 


Swami Nityasthananda 


EGARDING THE ANTIQUITY of Indian civ- 
ilisation, Swami Abhedananda comments: 


Centuries before the Christian era, nay, 
long before the advent of the prophet and 
founder of Judaism, when the forefathers of the 
Anglo-Saxon races were living in caves and for- 
ests, tattooing their bodies, eating raw animal 
flesh, wearing animal skins,—in the remote 
antiquity, the dawn of true civilization broke 
upon the horizon of India, Bharatavarsha, as it 
is called in Sanskrit. 


This great river of Indian culture is flowing 
since thousands of years, having its origin in a 
trackless terrain of the prehistoric past. As it 
courses through history in its seemingly eternal 
journey, it has ingested and digested within itself 
many cultural tributaries, making them insep- 
arable parts of its body. And it is flowing alive 
even now, being a lifeline for millions of people 
of the Indian continent. According to James H 
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Cousins, Indian culture ‘lacks the one qualifica- 
tion—deadness’. He further says: “India of today 
is the India of the centuries. She has never moved 
far from herself. Her past is not a mere source of 
archaeological pride to her present; her past is 
her present.” Speaking about the living culture 
of India, Sister Nivedita admirably says: ‘If India 
itself is the book of Indian history, it follows that 
travel is the true means of reading that history.* 

However, that travel must be conducted with 
an open mind endowed with a phenomenolo- 
gical attitude, bracketing out all subjective pre- 
dilections. Indian culture should not be studied 
with an alien cultural lens. It has its own glorious 
history with its own special characteristics, bor- 
rowing elements from other cultures as well as 
contributing immensely to the development 
of other cultures. Since it is a Living culture, its 
study should not be confined to museums, old 
archaeological monuments, or history books, 
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written with a highly prejudiced perspective. Sis- 
ter Nivedita points out: ‘India, alone of all the 
nations of antiquity, is still young, still growing, 
still keeping a firm hold upon her past, still rever- 
ently striving to weave her future out of the past.” 


Vedic Culture 


Generally, Indian culture is traced back to Vedic 
lore, perhaps, belonging to the third millennium 
BCE. But later, the discovery of the Indus-Saras- 
vati civilisation pushed its history back to around 
4000 BCE, which was initially considered to 
be different from Vedic culture. However, the 
present trend among historians is to integrate it 
with Vedic civilisation. The main source of in- 
formation for Vedic civilisation, as we all know, 
is Vedic literature. This literary evidence is cor- 
roborated by archaeological pieces of evidence 
provided by the Indus-Sarasvati civilisation. 
Though there are conflicting views about the 
time of the Vedas, still it can safely be said that 
the Vedas belong to great antiquity and represent, 
perhaps, one of the oldest cultures in the world, 
but, still, by no means it is outdated. Max Muller 
opines: ‘Supposing that the Vedic hymns were 
composed between 1500 and 1000 BCE, we can 
hardly understand how, at so early a date, the In- 
dians had developed ideas which to us sound de- 
cidedly modern.” He further says: “That (Vedic) 
literature opens to us a chapter in what has been 
called the Education of the Human Race, to 
which we can find no parallel anywhere else’* 
Coming to the political system of the Vedic 
period, it seems that monarchy was the preva- 
lent form of government. However, kingship was 
elective in the early period. If a son were to suc- 
ceed the father, it was necessary to take the con- 
sent of the people through their representatives. 
So democratic principles were followed despite 
monarchy. It was the goodwill of the people 
that protected the position of the king, who was 
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obliged to follow the opinions of peoples’ repre- 
sentative body—sabha and samiti. 

The economic condition of the Vedic Aryans 
appears to be quite sound with agriculture being 
the main source of income. They had great regard 
for the earth as a repository of immense wealth— 
like gold, silver, copper, iron, and the like. They 
were very fond of cows, and a sense of holiness 
was attached to them. However, cows were also 
generally used as units of exchange. The Aryans 
carried on trade with distant countries, along 
with inland trade. In the Rigvedic times, society 
was divided into a number of classes, according to 
the vocations followed by the people. However, 
this classification was not as rigid as in later years. 
People belonging to one class following the occu- 
pations of other classes were not uncommon. We 
find references to a large number of craftsmen in 
the Rigveda—such as carpenters, smiths, potters, 
weavers, goldsmiths, and the like. 

During the early Vedic period, the dignity of 
labour was maintained and each individual was 
free to follow any occupation according to his 
aptitude and bent of mind. Max Muller says: 


If, then, with all the documents before us, we 
ask the question: Does caste as we find it in the 
Manu and at the present day, form part of the 
most ancient religious teachings of the Vedas? 
We can answer with a decised ‘No. There is no 
authority whatever in the hymns of the Vedas for 
the complicated system of castes; no authority 
for the degraded position of Sudras. There is 
no law to prohibit the different classes of the 
people from living together, from eating and 
drinking together; no law to prohibit the mar- 
riage of people belonging to different castes.” 


Shudras constituted the labour class of the so- 
ciety. But there was no practice of untouchability, 
which was a later development. Even the Shu- 
dras had the opportunity of rising to the higher 


rung of the social order of the society. Swami 
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Tyagishananda, with reference to Aitareya Brah- 
mana, says: “The rishis Kavasha, Aitareya, Kak- 
shivata were all born of Sudra mothers, although 
they were the seers of Vedic Mantra. He further 
asserts: ‘All varnas are relatives of each other and 
are alike entitled to Vedic studies and samskaras. 
They are only varieties of Brahman really. The 
Vedas are common to all of them. They are made 
Brahmanas if they resolutely take to Vedic study 
and culture, and to Vedic practices.” 

During the time of the Vedas, the Aryans prac- 
tised a patriarchal system of family, with the father 
exercising complete authority over other members 
of the family. However, the general atmosphere 
of family life was that of love, understanding, and 
cooperation. The parents and elders in the family 
were treated with great respect. Education was 
open to both boys and girls. We come across many 
women Vedic seers. There are even references to 
women receiving military training. A Vedic pas- 
sage adjures: ‘A young daughter, who has finished 
her education, should be married to a young man 
who is learned like her?’® J H Davies, in_A Short 
History of Women, writes: “There was no woman 
question in Athens, because all the women were 
vegetables, and there was no woman question at 
Sparta because both men and women were lit- 
tle better than animals." Whereas in India boys 
and girls underwent a ceremony of Upanayana 
or initiation into education, together. The above 
references make it clear that there was no child 
marriage during the Vedic period. The movement 
of women was not restricted to the four walls of 
domestic life. They could attend public festivals 
and other cultural programmes. Swami Abheda- 
nanda says: ‘India of the Vedas entertained a re- 
spect for women amounting to worship; a fact 
which we seem little to suspect in Europe when we 
accuse the extreme East of having denied the dig- 
nity of woman, and of having only made of her an 
instrument of pleasure and of passive obedience.” 
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It appears that married women did not have 
rights over their father’s property, nor over her 
husband’s after his death. However, this lack of 
legal status for women was highly compensated 
by the great respect with which she was held by 
other members of the family. It seems that there 
was no custom of widow remarriage during that 
time, but after the passing away of her husband, 
she was allowed to take, in the presence of elders 
and priests, the husband’s younger brother or his 
close relative who was younger to him as her hus- 
band. It was only a mutual understanding, and 
there was no system of remarriage as such. 

The cultural standard of the society is usu- 
ally judged based on moral concepts prevalent 
among the people of that society. The concept 
of rta or cosmic order was applicable even to the 
social order, which Vedic Aryans strived to main- 
tain through their moral conduct, the violation 
of which displeased the gods they worshipped. 
Another axiom that propelled them to exercise 
moral restraint was the doctrine of rza or debts. 
Each one is under the obligation to society, el- 
ders, preceptors, gods or natural forces, and the 
like; and so, the duty of man was to pay off the 
debts which he owes to them. The important 
moral teaching of the Brahmanas is that life is to 
be regarded not merely from the standpoint of 
enjoyment, but from that of duty and responsi- 
bility. Living harmoniously with nature and with 
other fellow beings was the basis of their moral 
life. However, notwithstanding these restrictions, 
moral lapses due to the frailties of human nature 
cannot be completely ruled out in any society. 

The Vedas reveal that the ancient Aryans 
were deeply religious. We find many hymns ad- 
dressed to different gods and goddesses; mostly 
personified natural forces. By this, one may get 
the impression that Vedic Aryans were polythe- 
ists. Even though they were worshipping differ- 
ent gods, they knew that these gods were different 
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manifestations of the One and the same Godhead. 
So they believed in monotheism. MacDonnell 
calls this religious notion ‘Polytheistic mono- 
theism. They worshipped gods through a simple 
ritual of fire sacrifices. Later on, these sacrifices be- 
came more and more elaborate and complicated. 
It seems that the worshipping of images was not 
unknown to them, for historians have unearthed 
some images at Indus-Sarasvati sites. Some of the 
Vedic hymns reveal the highest ideas of monism 
which later became the central theme of the Upa- 
nishads called Vedanta, which is considered the 
culmination of all Vedic religious pursuits. 

The Upanishads contain deep spiritual in- 
sights and nuggets of high philosophical flights. 
In them, we can perceive the remarkable cul- 
tural advancement and standard of education of 
people of that period. They are considered to be 
one of the greatest religious and philosophical 
texts in the world. 


Post Vedic Culture 


The post-Vedic period witnessed a great transi- 
tion in the cultural history of India. The Upa- 
nishads themselves can, perhaps, be considered 
precursors of that great change that took place 
in due course. Highly complicated sacrifices and 
elaborate ritualism of the Brahmanas occasioned 
great reaction and revulsion against the prevalent 
religious practices. As a result of this reaction, 
numerous religious sects came into existence. It is 
estimated that more than sixty philosophical and 
religious doctrines existed in the country dur- 
ing this period—both orthodox and heterodox. 
The Bhagavadgita, which belongs to this period, 
bears witness to this fact, in which we find many 
religious and philosophical ideas comingling, 
shedding their polemic characters, and forming 
part of a great religious edifice. 

The post-Vedic period also witnessed the 


emergence of two important heterodox schools, 
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Buddhism and Jainism, both of which made 
a great impact on Vaidika Dharma. Vaidika 
Dharma was primarily a household-oriented reli- 
gion, whereas both Buddhism and Jainism were 
basically monastic religions. Even though there 
were ideas of sannyasa in the Vedas, there were no 
monastic orders as in Buddhism and Jainism. This 
can be considered as one of the greatest contribu- 
tions of these two religions to later Hinduism. 
As the Aryan expansion took place through- 
out the country, many local cultures and reli- 
gious traditions got incorporated into the Aryan 
fold. As a result of the dialogue between Aryan 
and alien cultures, there emerged new sects like 
Vaishnavism, Shaivism, and Shaktism; and philo- 
sophical schools like Sankhya and Yoga, that had 
their own scriptures, but accepted the authority 
of Vedas. This resulted in the creation of Hin- 
duism which remains more or less unchanged to 
this day. D S Sharma observes: 
Hinduism by the end of 300 AD had already de- 
veloped almost all the main features and charac- 
teristics, with which we are familiar today, ice., 
the concept of impersonal Brahman and the 
Personal Ishvara, the supreme authority of the 
Vedas, the law of karma and rebirth, the formulas 
of Varna-ashrama Dharma and purusharthas— 
dharma-artha-kama-moksha, the threefold path 
of karma-bhakti-jnana, the doctrines of Trimurti 
and Avatara, the ritual of image and temple wor- 
ship, the sectarian beliefs and practices of the 
Vaishnavas, Shaivas, Shaktas, faith in pilgrim- 
ages, the sanctity of the cow etc. Subsequent ages 
only added a few details here and there and sys- 
tematized the ideals that lay scattered before.* 


There was a dramatic social change during this 
period. As new races, some of foreign origin, got ab- 
sorbed into the social system of the Aryans, the so- 
ciety underwent a great metamorphosis. The caste 
system, with four main castes and many sub-castes 
got crystallised into a rigid institution, birth be- 
coming the determining factor. Bahadur Mal says: 
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By the end of the Gupta period, in the fifth 
century AD, the caste system.... had acquired 
a permanent character. It was, however, not a 
static thing, for new sub-castes arose as the re- 
sult of ‘migration, fusion or sub-division’. Old 
sub-castes sometimes lost their status, and new 
sub-castes took their place. With these minor 
variations, however, caste had become an estab- 
lished institution and has remained so through 
all the succeeding centuries.’* 

The deterioration of women’s position also 
was evident during this period. Gradually, in the 
course of time, child marriage became a com- 
mon practice in Hindu society. As the Aryan 
expansion took place and more and more non- 
Aryan tribes were being absorbed into the fold, 
society must have undergone a radical change 
with moral laxity, which necessitated imposing 
restrictions on women’s freedom of movement, 
as a protective measure. ‘In their effort to ensure 
absolute chastity, the law givers of the age took 
away all freedom from women, lowered the age 
of marriage, and reduced women to a state of 
complete dependence on man.* As A C Das 
says: ‘Woman-hood was sacrificed at the altar of 
supposed social convenience and purity. ** But 
Swami Abhedananda asserts: 

It is said that the greatest curse is the child-mar- 

riage in India and that it is sanctioned by reli- 

gion; but this is not true. Religion distinctly 
forbids it, and in many parts of India so-called 

child marriage is nothing but a betrothal. ... A 

betrothed wife stays in her father’s house until 

the time of real marriage.” 


Here it is worth quoting A L Basham’s state- 
ment: ‘In no other part of the ancient world were 
the relations of man and man, and of man and 
the state so fair and humane. ... To us the most 
striking feature of ancient Indian civilization is 
its humanity.”* The report of the First Indian 
Law Commission (1841) bears witness to the 
above fact: ‘The slaves were well-fed and clothed, 
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and humanely treated, and their condition was 


as good or better than that of free labourers.” 


Sulekha Chandra Gupta observes: 


The rights and privileges of various groups 
within the village community were not always 
governed by the considerations of caste, at least 
during the period preceding the British con- 
quest. ... (They) were determined by their func- 
tional relationship to the village economy and 
the nature of the work done by them.” 


During the later Vedic period, the important 
works of literature that had a regulatory effect 
on the day-to-day lives of the people in general, 
were Smrtis, Puranas, and the two great epics— 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. Smrti literature 
(like Manu Smrti) speaks mostly of the rules and 
regulations of Varnashrama Dharma. The Puranas 
contain mythological stories expressing certain 
philosophical and religious truths. Myths are 
stories about gods and cosmic events, which, as 
the American theologian Reinhold Niebuhr puts 
it, ‘tell many little lies in the interest of one great 
truth. Those hyperbolic stories allegorically rep- 
resent certain ethical, psychological, and spiritual 
truths. Lastly, the characters of Ramayana and 
Mahabharata have moulded the life and charac- 
ter of all sections of people of India and the impact 
of these two is profound and lasting even beyond 
the limits of India. Michel Danina says: “The two 
epics again, and a few literary pieces such as Kali- 
dasa’s Abhijnanashakuntala enthralled generations 
of poets and writers, beginning with Goethe, who 
in 1792 enshrined Shakuntala in a poem?” 

Another great achievement of India was 
in the field of science and mathematics. Vedic 
mathematics is a well-known fact now. Even 
Albert Einstein speaks highly of India’s contri- 
bution to the field of mathematics. Great as- 
trophysicist, Jayant Narlikar, speaking about 
Indian Mathematics, writes: ‘Shulva Sutra con- 
tains, for example, Pythagoras’ theorem, but not 
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the proof of the theorem, as Euclid’s “Elements” 
does. Nevertheless, as a correct result, the state- 
ment should be Shulva Theorem’. Again, ‘the dis- 
covery acknowledged and ascribed to the Vedic 
era most commonly today is that of the Zero 
and the decimal system of writing numbers.” 
It is very interesting to note that during the 8th 
century AD, the Caliph Abdulla Al Mausur or- 
ganised an International Scientific Conference 
in Baghdad which was attended by scholars 
from all over the known world at that time. At 
that conference, a Hindu astronomer, by name 
Kankha read a paper that was destined to change 
the whole course of mathematical thinking, and 
that was on Hindu numerals then unknown out- 
side India.” And we all know about great works 
of medicine—Charaka Samhita and Sushruta 
Samhita—which were translated into many lan- 
guages in Asia and Europe during the ninth and 
tenth centuries CE. Jayant Narlikar adds: ‘From 
AD 450 to 1150 may be considered the golden 
age of Indian astronomy, spanning as it does the 
times from Aryabhata to Bhaskara II?”* 

Muslims first came to India to learn, not to 
conquer. They carried back from India several 
works of wisdom. Acknowledging this intellectual 
gift, Arab author Yaquibi wrote in the year 895 CE: 
“The Hindus are superior to all other nations in 
intelligence and thoughtfulness. They are more 
exact in astronomy and astrology than any other 
people. The Brahma Siddhanta is a good proof of 
their intellectual powers; by this book the Greeks 
and Persians have also been benefitted.”” Another 
Arab Historian Qazi Said wrote: “The Hindus 
have always been considered by all other people as 
the custodians of learning and wisdom.” 

India was rich not only in the field of know- 
ledge and culture, but also in wealth and 
industry. As regards industries, citing Moreland, 
who was not likely to exaggerate Indian achieve- 
ments, Tarachand observes: 
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Although Indian industry remained in the pre- 
capitalist stage and India did not evolve the 
industrial middle class, yet, both in variety of 
output and techniques of production, she was 
at the time, more advanced industrially than 
contemporary Europe. In the matter of foreign 
trade, India was the largest exporter of industrial 
goods. ... She retained her creditor position even 
during the first half of the nineteenth century.” 


The enviable position India enjoyed during 
that time in the industry is a pointer to the fabu- 
lous wealth the country possessed. We can also 
assume this from the description of the temples 
of Mathura by Ultbi, the contemporary Mus- 
lim historian. He says, in part: ‘In that place 
there was a place of worship of Indian people; 
and when he (Ghazni Muhammad) came to 
that place he saw a city of wonderful fabric and 
conception, so one might say this is a building 
of paradise.”* Abdul Razak says: “The city of 
Vijayanagar is such that eye has not seen or ear 
heard of any place resembling it on earth?” 

These great achievements in the fields of sci- 
ence, medicine, mathematics, and so on could 
only have been possible because of the existence 
of great centres of learning in the country at 
that time. One such centre was Taxila during 
the seventh century BCE. “The Taxila university 
was the meeting ground of Greek and Indian 
philosophers, as well as the scholars of Egypt and 
Babylon.” Another great centre of learning was 
Nalanda University. Though it was a Buddhist 
university, Brahminical scriptures and other sys- 
tems of philosophy were also taught. It was the 
most flourishing residential institution. ‘Resi- 
dents at one time amounted to ten thousand 
men, of whom, eight thousand five hundred 
were students and the rest teachers. Both these 
universities attracted students from all parts of 
India and abroad. And also there were other uni- 
versities like Vikramashila. 
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Education was open to all sections of so- 
ciety, even though the two higher castes were 
in a more enviable position in this respect. S V 
Deshikachar writes: 


On the authority of Martin, Adams and Bu- 
chaman, Raghuvanshi writes that Baidyas, 
Kayasthas, and number of artisan classes studied 
Sanskrit, particularly concerning their profes- 
sion. This does not appear to have been any new 
development: in the time of Chalukyas of Kaly- 
ani (973-1200 CE) there were shudra shishyas, 
who were proficient in Sanskrit grammar etc., 
and who in turn became teachers. ... The edu- 
cational base caste-wise was more broad-based 
than often supposed, and it was no more narrow 
than in most other countries of the day.”” 


Vedic and theological studies were mostly 
confined to Brahmins, still, empirical education 
was open to all sections. The Arab Philosopher 
Abu Umar Jahit of Basra (868 CE) very eloquent 
over India’s overall achievements: 


I have found the Indian people extremely ad- 
vanced in Jyotisha and mathematics. ... They 
occupy a very prominent position in the field 
of medical sciences and possess such secret 
knowledge that they can cure serious incura- 
ble diseases. They are excellent in carving stone 
statues, making coloured paintings on the 
niches of the buildings. They were the inventors 
of the Shatranj (chess) which is one of the best 
intellectual games. Their swords are extremely 
fine. They are fond of swordsmanship and are 
masters of this art. They can neutralize the ef- 
fect of poison by their mantras. Their music is 
attractive. ... There are many types of Indian 
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dances which are very popular.”” as 


(To be continued) 
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Importance of Smrtis in Indian Tradition 


Original in Bengali: Swami Alokananda 


Translated into English: Kumari P Usha 


What are Smrtis? 

nubhitam priyadinam arthanam cintanam 
Aw: the word smrti means to bring the 
knowledge of past experience and fruits 
of actions like happiness and the like back to 
memory. In Indian religious parlance, the codes of 
conduct composed by Manu and others are called 
‘smrtt. The rishis or seers possessing knowledge by 
direct experience, inspired the common people 
in religious life through scriptures like Vedas and 
Sastras. The Vedas are ‘apauruseya’, that is, not 
composed by any particular individual. They are 
a collection of sacred sounds or mantras directly 
revealed to the ancient sages. However, smytis are 
composed by those who are authoritative in Vedic 
texts. These religious texts are called smrtis because 
they are composed based on or remembering the 

sruti or Vedas. The Manu Samhita (2.6) says: 


Adishaat TS cafeaie a afsarr, | 
APARAT AAT Ft 


The whole Veda is the (first) source of the 
sacred law (smrti), next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda 
further), also the customs of holy men, and 
(finally) self-satisfaction. 


Yajnavalkya Samhita (1.7) says: 


We: BASIN: SAI FI BRATCHA: | 
TAR ECA Tae AAPL II 
The explanation of this verse is as follows: 


Vedas are Srutis; smrtis are behavioural 
codes composed by Manu and others; ‘sadacara 
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means snan-sandhya (bathing and devotions or 
prayers), japa (repetition of God’s Name), homa 
(sacrifices), deva-pija (worship of the gods), 
atithya (hospitality to guests), vaisvadeva kar- 
mas (performance of rites and rituals) —these 
form the six basic codes of religious life. 

Manu and other composers of smrtis hold 
that these codes of conduct prescribed by the 
Vedas are essential for a good and righteous life. 
It is said in the Manu Samhita: ‘Srutistu vedo 
vijheyo dharmasastrantu vai smrtih; Vedas are 
srutis, and smrtis are codes of conduct or laws. 
Both are religious scriptures. 

The Vedas comprise mantras, revealed to sages 
during meditation. But for practical purpose, it was 
necessary to put their essential teachings in writing. 
Hence the sages remembered the essential codes 
and composed texts for guiding the society. Dur- 
ing Vedic Age, the Vedarigas (six limbs of Vedas) 
were composed. They are: siksd (education); kalpa 
(ceremonial texts); vyakarana (grammar); chandas 
(metre); jyotisa (astrology); and nirukta (etymol- 
ogy). The other authoritative books are Srautasiitra, 
Grhyasitra, and Dharmasitra. The Kalpasitra, 
which is a part of the Vedanga, is popularly known 
as Srautasiitra. The texts of Srautasiitra, composed 
by Katyayana and others, deal with Vedic sacrifices, 
rites and rituals. These Srautasiitras offer neces- 
sary guidelines for arranging and performing pre- 
scribed Vedic rituals and ceremonies. Grhyasiitras 
deal with householders’ duties and responsibilities. 
The Dharmasitras set contemporary rules of con- 
duct, prescriptions and prohibitions. In due course, 
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the Grhyasiitra and Dharmastitra—both came to 
be referred to as ‘Smmarta-siitra’. 

Though srutis are eternal, for all practical 
implementation, necessary changes need to be 
made according to changing times and situ- 
ations. Hence, with respect to place-time-per- 
spective, the upholders of righteousness in 
society (dharma-vetta) recall to memory the re- 
ligious codes prescribed in the srutis; bring about 
necessary changes in them; and compose smrtis. 
Verses in Sabdakalpadruma (an encyclopaedia of 
Sanskrit words) say that smyti contains 28 behay- 
ioural codes (laws). Hence, it is also well known 
as ‘Astavimsati Tattwa’. 

One can find names of twenty smrti texts 
in Yajnavalkya Samhita. They are Manu, Atri, 
Vishnu, Harita, Yajnavalkya, Ushana, Angira, 
Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Brihas- 
pati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksha, 
Gautama, Satatapa, and Vasishtha. In addition 
to these, we find many printed works as well. 
They are Prajapati Smrti, Laghu shankha Smrti, 
Sankha Likhita Smrti, Ushanas Samhita, and 
the like. During the 16th century, Raghunan- 
dana Bhattacharya brought out a smrti famously 
known as ‘Raghunandana Smrt?, which has been 
widely accepted within Bengal. While Raghu- 
nandana’s opinion is accepted only by Bengali 
Hindus, ‘Mitaksara’ composed by Vijnaneswar is 
accepted throughout the rest of India. Generally 
speaking, though Smrtis written by Manu, Yajna- 
valkya, and Parasara have gained acceptance over 
time everywhere, there is presently a need for 
composition and adaptation of a new smrti. 

Manu Sambita consists of twelve chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the creation, the 
four Varnas (division of society into brahmana, 
kshatriya, vaishya, and shudra according to their 
capability and occupation) and four Ashramas 
(stages of brahmacarya, garhastya, vanaprastha, 
and sannydsa) and the rules to be followed by 
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them. The 2nd chapter speaks of the proof of reli- 
gion. In the 3rd chapter, the rules pertaining to 
marriage, death, and ceremonies connected with 
them are described. The 4th chapter discusses 
rules for householders, and the 5th chapter con- 
tains rules regarding food—prescribed and pro- 
hibited, and rules of cleanliness (sauca). In the 
6th chapter, we find a description of vanaprastha 
(stage of life where one retires to the forest to lead 
a contemplative life), and yati and sannyasa (the 
life of an ascetic and the all-renouncing monk). 
We find codes of conduct for a king and rules 
for governance in the 7th chapter. The 8th chap- 
ter is about debt, charity, and punishment. The 
laws of conduct and responsibilities of men and 
women including property rights are described 
in the 9th chapter. The roth chapter discusses 
the rules of anuloma (acceptance) and prati- 
loma (non-acceptance)—especially with regard 
to marriages, castes, and offspring. Prayascitta 
or atonement for sins or crimes committed is 
the subject matter of the 1th chapter. Obtain- 
ing rebirth according to one’s karma (actions) in 
the present birth and the attainment of moksha 
or liberation is the subject of the 12th chapter. 

Yajnavalkya Samhita comprises three chap- 
ters—the first one discusses codes of virtues; the 
second, way of life; and the third, ways of atone- 
ment or penance. Other Samhitas are mostly 
written on the same lines. 

Though the smytis are seen in the Vedic litera- 
ture, they came to be organised only about 1500 
years ago. The date of Manu Samhita is a con- 
tentious issue. While Sir William Jones contends 
that Manu lived between 1250 and 500 BCE, other 
Western scholars opine it to be of between the first 
and fifth century CE. According to Indian scholars, 
Manu lived between the 2nd and 3rd centuries CE. 
It is said that Yajnavalkya Samhita also dates back 
to the 4th or sth century CE. Since other Samhi- 
tas draw some of their own conclusions from the 
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Manu Sambita, it may be concluded that Manu 
Samhita was composed much earlier. 


Role of Smrtis in the Hindu Way of Life 


Though the religious traditions of Hindus are 
based on the Vedic scriptures and the sruzis, 
the smrtis hold a significant place in governing 
the Hindu way of life. Let us now discuss some 
of the important fields where the s7tis play a 
pivotal role. 

Human is divine by nature. Brahman is the 
source of all that exists. Hence everything is di- 
vine and is Brahman. Since human is gifted with 
mind and intelligence, one has the power to think 
and discern. One cannot act merely according to 
one’s tendencies or instincts, and evolve into the 
Divine. To attain this state, one needs to perform 
sadhana or religious practices. Adherence to laws, 
rules and regulations, and the competence of the 
individual—these are essential requisites. Hence, 
the smrtis have divided the society into varnas 
(classes) and ashramas (stages in life) thereby 
guiding all to achieve the goal of life. 

Purusha Sukta states that from the Virat Puru- 
sha’s (Cosmic Being) face emerged the brahmana; 
from his arms, the kshatriya; from thighs, the 
vaishya; and from feet, the shudra. Though society 
is divided according to the actions (karma) and 
qualities (gumas) of individuals, they all emerge 
out of the limbs of the Cosmic Being only and 
hence possess the nature of the Cosmic Being. The 
Upanishadic words ‘Sarvam khalvidam Brahma; 
everything is Brahman’ is echoed here. 

It is believed that various divisions were created 
by the Svayambhu (the First Born) Himself for 
the governance of society. Accordingly, the s7mrtis 
organised codes and rules for the smooth func- 
tioning of society. The section of society to which 
one belongs is determined by one’s functions and 
responsibilities. The brabmana, who excels in the 
study of scriptures, religious and spiritual practices, 
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was given the task of inspiring the society along 
the righteous path according to prescribed guide- 
lines. Courageous, brave and powerful men res- 
ponsible for protecting the country were classified 
as kshatriyas. The vaishyas took the onerous task of 
managing finances through business and commer- 
cial activities. The shudras assisted the above classes 
by contributing physical labour. 

Though the responsibilities of different sec- 
tions of individuals varied, no work was possible 
without mutual co-operation. Where differences 
eventually gave rise to hatred, srtis upheld the 
dignity of each one of them in order to bring 
about harmony and mutual respect in society: 


Ud A: TRAY WAIHI | 
@ VaeHAAy FaMAa WL TSH. I 


He who thus perceives the Self through the Self, 
in all beings, becomes equal towards all and at- 
tains the highest state, Brahman (Manusam- 
hita, 12.125). 


Ashramas and Varnas 


The goal of the Hindu way of life is moksha 
(liberation) from the cycle of birth and death. 
To attain liberation through the practice of self- 
discipline, four stages (ashramas) were estab- 
lished: brahmacarya, garhastya, vanaprastha, 
and sannydsa. This system was in practice right 
from the Vedic Age. The period of formal edu- 
cation is brahmacarya, the period when one 
undertakes various activities as a householder is 
garhastya, life of retirement or selfless service is 
vanaprastha, and spiritual life in pursuit of the 
highest goal called moksha is sannyasa. 
Brahmacarya is the primary stage of life. In 
this stage, good education and purity will form 
a strong edifice for future life. To attain physical, 
mental, and spiritual advancement, one has to 
undergo twelve years of discipline and grow into 
a healthy, strong, and efficient citizen with the 
power of discernment and right understanding. 
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When an individual becomes capable of dis- 
cernment, one enters grihasthasrama or house- 
holder life. From such a person is born the future 
generation. Since the other ashramas depend on 
householders for support, their responsibility in 
building a strong society is all the more. Along 
with righteous living and attainment of liber- 
ation, they have to fulfil their desires and duties 
through righteous means. Their responsibilities 
include establishing a sound society through 
purity, austerities, performance of ceremonies for 
the dead ancestors, and educating children. 

Later on, handing over the responsibility of one’s 
family to wife and children, an individual retires 
from householder’s life to vanaprasthasrama. We 
find instances in the scriptures, where women like 
Anasuya, Lopamudra, and others followed their 
husbands to vanaprasthasrama to lead an austere 
life. In this stage, an individual, not being connected 
with the other ashramas, is expected to engage one- 
self in severe austerities to attain moksha, the final 
goal of human life. Lastly, the sannyasasrama paves 
way for the attainment of freedom from all cares in 
this very life and in the end, giving up one’s mortal 
frame, such an individual merges with the Supreme 
Self to attain final liberation. 

Varnas (classification of society according to 
occupation) and ashramas (the stages of human 
life) are inter-related. That is why Yaska says in 
his Nirukta: 


FA Hed Ae: GEERT Aa, fea: | 
Fa-Tate Aad, faa: Hel AAT ATT: II 
One is a Shudra by birth. By purificatory rituals, 
he becomes a dvija (twice born). Through the 
study of Vedas, he becomes a vipra (virtuous 
and wise). But he will become a true brahmana 
only on realising Brahman, the ultimate Reality. 
Thus, the varnas and ashramas described in 
the smrtis play an important role in advocating 
moksha as the ultimate goal of human life. 
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Position of Women 

Followers of Bodhayana Smrti considered women 
to be weak and deprived them of their rightful 
status in society. Men who did not wish to give 
women their due share in property became pa- 
trons of this policy. The scriptures, however, 
direct that sacrifices and ceremonies performed 
for an individual’s ascendance to heaven were to 
be performed only in the company of his wife. The 
eighteen members to be present during a yajna 
(fire sacrifice) include the wife of the yajamana (a 
ritual patron who enjoys equal rights in the per- 
formance of the sacrifice). In fact, upholding the 
dignity of women, Manu instructs that women 
should be held in high esteem in society: 


A Ae Weaed Ted Fa Sa: | 

TA 4 aed Valea HST: FRA: Ut 

Where women are honoured, there the gods 
rejoice; where, on the other hand, they are 


not honoured, there all rites are fruitless 
(Manusambhita, 3.56). 


From the rites and penances prescribed in the 
smrtis for the atonement of sins like adultery and 
the like, we may infer that such vices prevailed 
even in the ancient society. To protect women 
from the foreigners, seclusion and other prac- 
tices came into vogue only in later times. When 
dharma or righteousness is lost, adharma or im- 
morality would reign. That is why the svrtis 
advocate that women need to be protected. 

fren Teatet ATA aT Tafel Alera | 

Cathet CAAT FAT a GH CATT STAT 


The father guards her during childhood, the 
husband guards her in youth, the sons guard her 
in old age—the woman is never fit for indepen- 
dence (Manusambhita, 9.3). 


The prevailing conditions of society during 
that time made the above practice necessary. 
Otherwise, we would never have seen the rise of 
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great women personalities like Gargi and Maitreyi 
of the Vedic Age; Madalasa of the Pauranic 
age; the mother of Maharana Pratap, Shivaji’s 
mother Jija Bai, Rani Bhavani, Rani Durgawati, 
Rani Ahalyabai, and Rani Laxmibai of the his- 
toric times. Manu insists on educating women: 
‘Kanyapyavam palaniyasiksaniyatiyatnatah;, the 
unmarried girls should be protected and educated. 
We can recount here some of the sayings of 
Swami Vivekananda who upheld the greatness 
of women in modern times: 
(1) “There is no chance for the welfare of the 
world unless the condition of women is im- 
proved. It is not possible for a bird to fly on 
only one wing’ (Complete works of Swami 
Vivekananda |CW), 6.328). 
(2) “There is no hope of rise for that family 
or country where there is no estimation of 
women, where they live in sadness’ (CW, 7.215). 
(3) ‘As sons should be married after observing 
brahmacharya up to the thirtieth year, so 
daughters also must observe brahmacharya 
and be educated by their parents’ (CW, 5.26). 
Character-building education which brings 
about all-round development of an individual is 
essential. One’s mind is to be developed and ex- 
panded. Not only does education elevate women, 
it also reduces the disparity between men and 
women and enables the latter to take decisions 
on their own. This would, in the long run, faci- 
litate them to give birth to fewer number of off- 
springs thereby improving their health. Most 
women live in villages and are illiterate. They are 
poverty stricken and are victims of deception. To 
elevate them, education is indispensable. 


Duties of a King in Smrti 


To cross the limits of prescribed codes of conduct 
is a sin that calls for punishment or atonement. 
Penances are prescribed by the composers of 
smrtis in order to give the sinner an opportunity 
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to reform. Though punishments meted out seem 
to be too stringent, cruel, and sometimes barba- 
rous, it is to be remembered that they came into 
existence as necessitated by the conditions pre- 
vailing at that time. A system of punishment is 
followed in the present times as well. Had it not 
been so, there would be chaos in society lead- 
ing to total destruction of human civilisation. 
Taking into account the importance of law and 
order, Katha Upanishad (2.3.3) declares: 


aareeareaata Aare FA: | 
wenera aga Aeqatafa TA: 


From fear of Him, Fire burns; from fear shines 
the Sun; from fear run Indra and Air, and 


Death, the fifth. 


The duties and responsibilities of a king find 
a detailed discussion in the 8th and 9th chap- 
ters of Manusmrti and also in the 2nd chap- 
ter of Yajnavalkya Samhita. Just as citizens are 
expected to be loyal to the king, so also a king 
has certain duties toward his subjects. Since the 
king’s treasury and all that pertains to his king- 
ship are protected by the subjects, it is the duty 
of a king to work for their welfare and happiness. 
The ruler and the subjects have to protect each 
other. Manu says: 


Gaal TAIT Celt ale Leta: | 

anal Fert AIC ALA: tl 

To the king who protects (his people) accrue the 
sixth part of the spiritual merit of all persons; and 
the sixth of their demerit also accrues to him, if 
he protects them not (Manu Smrti, 8.304). 


The importance of srtis with regard to the 
duties of a king cannot be underestimated. The 
Yajnavalkya Samhita deals in detail issues like 
legal procedure, loans and their repayment, diy- 
ision of property, right to authority, disburse- 
ment and receipt of salary, punishment for 
the use of abusive language, and the like. The 
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existence of such laws enables the smooth run- 
ning of society. Since the corpus of the smrtis is 
diverse, the most ancient svzrti which has come 
down to us from the past, is to be accepted. 


Upholders of Righteousness 


As upholders of righteousness, the smrtis direct 
us to follow many laws, rules, and codes. It is the 
virtue that protects a human and accompanies 
one even after death. The advocates of ethics say: 
‘Eka eva suhrddharmo nidhanenapyanuyati yah; 
virtue is the only companion which follows one 
even after death’ (Hitopadesha). Teachings of vir- 
tue or righteousness are, therefore, eternal. 

Manu Sambita ( 4.138, 160, 137) states about 
eternal religion: 


Ged Fala Ba Far Al FAT ACTA, | 
ras ada: FY A: SATA: It 

ad Waal ge Gamcaal Ga | 
Cag AAA SA GRETA: I 
ATA Fairs hah: | 
aged: Sreaesaat Ad FAA It 


‘One shall speak what is true; and he shall say 
what is agreeable; he shall not say what is dis- 
agreeable; nor shall he say what is agreeable, but 
untrue; this is the eternal law. 

“That which is dependent on others is pain- 
ful; all that is dependent on oneself is pleasing; 
one shall know this to be, in short, the defin- 
ition of pleasure and pain. 

‘One shall not despise himself by reason of 
former failures. Until death, he should seek 
fortune, and he should never think fortune as 
unattainable. 


Eternal religion takes one along the path of 
righteousness and liberates one from all disas- 
ters. So, in praise of Dharma, Manu says: 


a WE Sal fect Tal Tere Tatar: | 
ACATSH! A eae AT At TH Edie. 
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Justice, being violated, destroys. Justice, being 
protected, protects. Therefore, justice must 
not be violated, lest violated justice destroys 
us. Hence, judge carefully (Manu Smrti, 8.15). 


Conclusion 


To conclude, leaving behind the Age of Manu- 
smrti and others, we have entered a new age 
called the Cyber Age. The requirements of the 
present Age make it necessary to bring about new 
smrtis applicable to the life in the modern world. 

In this connection, Swami Vivekananda had 
once told his brother disciple: ‘Pesan (Swami 
Vijnanananda), the old smmytis are now obsolete. 
... We now have to write a new smrti. A prophet 
that he was, Swamiji could clearly see before his 
eyes, two national sins—trampling of women and 
oppression of the poor in the name of caste, to be 
the main causes of India’s degradation. 

Though the Laws of Manu and others respect 
and empower women and lower sections of 
people, adverse historical conditions made it 
necessary to follow the age-old s7mrtis, thus im- 
peding the growth of Hindu society. Hence, 
based on the experiences and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the very personification of Vedas, 
Swami Vivekananda, one of the saptarsis (seven 
sages) gave a new smrti to the world. Consciously 
or unconsciously, this new smrti has been set in 
motion worldwide. For the empowerment of 
women and the downtrodden as well as to guide 
society in varied domains, Swamiji has left be- 
hind many instructions and suggestions in his 
lectures, letters, and other works. It is a matter 
of great joy that a book ‘Vivekananda Smrti,a 
compilation based on his teachings, has recently 
been published by Advaita Ashrama. 

Thus, we see that from Manu up to Swami 
Vivekananda, the smrti literature has played a 
vital role in protecting and nurturing Indian 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A Historic Lesson 


ot long ago, the pandemic weakened the 
global economy—as the result of which, 
millions of middle and lower-income 
families around the world were severely impacted. 
The Russian attack on Ukraine precipitated the 
already critical situation into the state of an acute 
shortage of food and energy, spiralling their prices 
to the skies. The developing and poor countries in 
the Americas, Asia, and Africa—unable to cope 
with the rapidly deteriorating scenario—are strug- 
gling to provide simple necessities for their citi- 
zens. The experts say that Sri Lanka-like situation 
is emerging in several countries including Pakistan. 
The economic breakdown in Sri Lanka led 
to political instability in that country, leading to 
widespread protests and the fleeing of its presi- 
dent in disgrace. It is an eye-opener to other na- 
tions, especially developing countries, now reeling 
under a severe financial crunch. This economic 
meltdown has revealed to the whole of human- 
ity that not only should the policies of the goy- 
ernments be in order, but the policymakers who 
are at the helm of affairs should also be free from 
inflated egos, selfish interests, and corruption. Sri 
Lankan people were made to suffer by the seem- 
ingly popular, unrealistic, and bizarre decisions 
taken by the authorities who were not only in- 
competent, ego-driven, and ignorant, but also dis- 
honest and charlatans to the core. It is the utter 
dearth of commonsense, knowledge of the ru- 
diments of economics, and basic human integ- 
rity in those who were occupying the important 
positions in the government, that fundamentally 
caused the disaster in Sri Lanka. 
The rulers’ deficiencies and personal aggran- 
disement were the primary causes of many 
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catastrophic events that occurred in human his- 
tory apart from natural and societal conditions. 
History has shown that the great wars, immense 
human suffering and crises—beginning from 
the Mahabharata war, down to the two world 
wars, and the ongoing military conflict between 
Russia and Ukraine—are but devastating conse- 
quences of perverted minds and malicious mo- 
tives of a few individuals. 

Human actions have to be guided by ethical 
and spiritual values, bereft of which, there will be 
a free and ruthless display of basic spiteful pas- 
sions that humans inherit from the animals. These 
values are far more important for the smooth run- 
ning of society than material prosperity and phys- 
ical comforts. These eternal values are what make 
human life meaningful and fruitful on both in- 
dividual and collective levels. It is high time that 
we realise the significance of these values to save 
humanity from savage propensities rocking the 
world today. It is the value-oriented civilisation 
that is the need of this modern period. Answering 
the question, “What is the Vedantic idea of civili- 
sation?, Swami Vivekananda points out: 


What is the value of all these machines and sci- 
ences? They have only one result: they spread 
knowledge. You have not solved the problem 
of want, but only made it keener. Machines 
do not solve the poverty question; they simply 
make men struggle the more. Competition 
gets keener. ... This universe is simply a gym- 
nasium in which the soul is taking exercise; 
and after these exercises we become gods. So 
the value of everything is to be decided by how 
far it is a manifestation of God. Civilisation is the 
manifestation of that divinity in man (Complet. 
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Minutes of Ramakrishna Mission Sessions 


Original in Bengali: Swami Chetanananda 


Translated into English by Swami Videhatmananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


FTER ATTAINING ENLIGHTENMENT, 
Are Buddha came to Sarnath and 
said: “‘Dharma-chakram pravartishye 
lokeshu aprativartitam; \ will set in motion such 
a wheel of Dharma [Religion] here, a likeness 
of which has never been introduced to this 
world before. Indians were devoid of action and 
steeped in darkness during Swamiji’s time. So, to 
inspire them to be dynamic and self-reliant, he 
introduced the Seva-Dharma-Chakra (wheel of 
service-oriented dharma) in the form of Rama- 
krishna Mission among them. Thus began the 
triumphant march of Ramakrishna Mission. 

In 1897, Swami Akhandananda rushed to Mur- 
shidabad to save the people there from the scourge 
of famine. In 1898, Sister Nivedita and Swami Sada- 
nanda dedicated themselves to serving the victims 
of plague in Calcutta. Thereafter, wherever there 
have been calamities like famines, riots, epidem- 
ics, floods, earthquakes, and the like, Ramakrishna 
Mission has come forward to serve the afflicted. 
History has witnessed these happenings. 

At present, Ramakrishna Mission has be- 
come a truly global organisation with its many 
branches spread across six continents of the 
world. Apart from a large number of centres 
affiliated with Belur Math, its headquarters, 
innumerable unaffiliated centres have been estab- 
lished in the name of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
in different parts of the world. The process is still 
continuing. Also, over the years, Ramakrishna 
Mission has attained a distinct place and wide 
recognition in the religious history of the world. 
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The first session of Ramakrishna Mission 
began on 1 May 1897, under the leadership of 
Swami Vivekananda, and the last session was 
conducted on 24 April 1898. A total of 47 ses- 
sions were held every Sunday at Balaram Basu’s 
house in Kolkata. These sessions were presided 
over by Swami Vivekananda, Swami Brahma- 
nanda, Swami Yogananda, and others; the read- 
ers and speakers were the monastic and lay 
disciples of Ramakrishna and Swamiji. Devotees 
like Girish Chandra Ghosh, Manmohan Mitra, 
and Mahendra Nath Gupta used to share their 
reminiscences regarding Ramakrishna in these 
sessions. Readers and speakers such as Swami 
Turiyananda, Swami Akhandananda, Swami 
Trigunatitananda, and Sharat Chandra Chakra- 
varty discussed the scriptures and gave lectures 
on various spiritual topics. At the end of every 
session, a devotional song was sung. Thus, these 
weekly sessions became very popular. 

Kumud Bandhu Sen wrote: 


With the blessings of Sri Holy Mother, Swamiji 
started Ramakrishna Mission in May 1897 to 
materialise his plans. The weekly meetings of 
Ramakrishna Mission were usually held every 
Sunday evening at the Balaram-Mandir in Bagh- 
bazar. During these days, Holy Mother used to 
attend some of the meetings along with her com- 
panions and disciples. Swamiji often presided 
over these meetings and used to sing devotional 
songs, especially if Holy Mother was present.’ 


To recover his health, Swamiji went to 
Almora on 6 May 1897. From there, on 20 May, 
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he wrote to Swami Brahmananda: ‘At the next 
meeting of the Association, give my greetings to 
everybody and tell them that though I am not 
physically present there, yet my spirit is where 
the name of our Lord is sung.” On 13 September 
Swamiji wrote again: “Let the Ramakrishna So- 
ciety be fully established. The secret of the whole 
thing is to agitate and agitate without respite.” 
In the rules of Belur Math, Swamiji men- 
tioned at the very outset: 
“This Math [monastery] is established to work 
out one’s own liberation, and to train oneself 
to do good to the world in every way, along the 
lines laid down by Sri Bhagavan Ramakrishna. 
‘Propagation of its ideas keeps the vitality of 
the Order strong. Hence you should never cease 
from preaching work. 


Swamiji established Ramakrishna Mission for 
the purpose of giving a concrete shape to the great 
life and message of Sri Ramakrishna. Through 
these sessions at Balaram Mandir, Swamiji began 
to train competent preachers. The speeches and 
discourses of all these readers and speakers were 
recorded in the Minute Book of Ramakrishna 
Mission. This Minute Book is preserved in Belur 
Math. In 1951, under the guidance of Swami Shan- 
karananda, the reminiscences and speeches of 
Girish Chandra Ghosh were culled from this in- 
valuable collection and published in the Bengali 
monthly Udbodhan’ 9 (BS Ashwin 1358) to 12 
(BS Paush 1358) number issues of the 53rd year. 
Thereafter, Swami Prabhavananda had a sub- 
stantial portion of this Minute Book translated 
into English and published in the 185 (May-June, 
1967), 186 (July-August, 1967), and 187 (Septem- 
ber-October, 1967) issues of Vedanta and the West. 

Most of the people in this world are seekers of 
novelty. They want to see, listen, and know some- 
thing new. Any new incident or information 
about Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
brings joy to our hearts. 
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The Ramakrishna Mission sessions continued 
for one year at Balaram Mandir. In 1898, the 
Ramakrishna Math was shifted from Alambazar 
to Nilambar Babu’s garden house at Belur. Thereaf- 
ter, the preaching and relief work of Ramakrishna 
Mission continued from Belur Math. Now a 
meeting of Ramakrishna Mission is held once a 
year at Belur Math with an assembly of monks and 
lay members. That old tradition is continuing in a 
new form. Many selfless monastic and lay follow- 
ers are carrying on the ideals and philanthropic 
activities of Ramakrishna Mission even now. 

“The spiritual impact that has come here to 
Belur will last fifteen hundred years—and this will 
be a great university. Do not think I imagine it; I 
see it’* This vision of Swami Vivekananda, a rishi 
and true seer, gives us a glimpse of the future of 
Ramakrishna Mission, which will move forward 
in the coming ages like eternal waves of an ocean. 
If we take into consideration the long time frame 
ahead, Ramakrishna Mission is still in its infancy. 

The spiritual power of Belur Math is the power 
of Sri Ramakrishna, which will continue to work 
through the Ramakrishna Sangha or Ramakrishna 
Order. Even the gigantic Himalayan mountains 
will not be able to hold it down. Swamiji has used 
this divine power for the liberation of humankind 
and the alleviation of misery and poverty in the 
world. This spiritual current will flow uninter- 
ruptedly all through the ages. oS 

(Concluded) 
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Basic Principles of Patanjala Yoga 


Swami Bhajanananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


I. Fourth Principle 
[Vrtti and Nirodha| 


irodha or restraint of vrttis leads to two 
N kinds of samadhi: (1) Samprajnata 
which gives rise to true supersensuous 
knowledge known as (ytambhara) praja which 
burns up the &/esgas; and (2) Asamprajnata in 
which all vrttis are restrained, the mind and 


body undergo pratiprasava (reversal of evolu- 
tion) and the yogi attains final liberation. 


Vrtti 


1. By vrtzi is meant the cognitive modification 
of the mind in which sattva guna predominates. 
The ‘content’ of a vrtzi, that is, the knowledge 
produced by a vrtzi, is known as pratyaya. Vrtti 
is like a cup, and pratyaya is like water or milk or 
anything else that the cup contains. 


2. One of the most fundamental concepts of 
Patanjali’s Yoga is that vrtti is the only means of 
getting knowledge. Every kind of knowledge, 
from external perception to the highest tran- 
scendental experience called Viveka-khyati, 
is produced by some vrtti or other. This prin- 
ciple was postulated by Paficasikha in his apho- 
rism quoted by Vyasa: ‘Ekam eva darsanam, 
khyatireva darsanam; there is only one kind of 
knowing and that is khyati or vrtti-jnana: 

3. According to Patajfijali, vrttis are of five 
kinds [YS, 1.5-11]: 

e Pramana—True knowledge, ie., know- 
ledge that corresponds to its object. 
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e Viparyaya—False knowledge, i.e., know- 
ledge which does not correspond to its object, 
e.g., snake seen on a rope. 


e Vikalpa—Abstract concept which does 
not have a clear-cut object but is nevertheless 
true, e.g., ideas such as beauty, love, courage, etc, 
which have no concrete object. 


e Nidra—Sleep, i.e., sushupti or deep sleep. 


e Smrti—Memory, knowledge resulting from 
a samskara produced by any of the above four 
types of vrttis. Every vrtti produces a samskara, 
which sprouts later and reproduces the original 
knowledge: this knowledge is smyti or memory. 


4, From the above, it is clear that by vrtti 
Patafjali means only cognitive vrttis. What 
about emotions, desires, impulses, etc., which 
Patafijali calls klesas? Are klesas some kind of 
vrttis? Patafjali does not give a clear answer. 
Instead, he only states that the above five urttis 
may be either klista or aklista. Those urttis 
which are produced by the &/esas (emotions, 
impulses), or are linked to them, are called klista 
vrttis; [according to Bhoja, klista-vrttis are 
those urttis which are attacked by klesas.] Since 
most of our daily experiences involve some kind 
of emotional response, most of our vrétis are 
klista vrttis. Purely cognitive vrttis produced by 
detached perception, reading of scripture, etc., 
which are not associated with any emotion, are 
called aklista vrttis. The most important among 
aklista vrttis are the prajna vrttis which bring 
about spiritual illumination in samadhi. 
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Nirodha or Restraint of Vrttis 


Attainment of mukti or liberation by restrain- 
ing or suppressing (#irodha) urttis is one of the 
primary and most basic concepts of Patajfijali’s 
Yoga, the very foundation upon which the whole 
edifice of Yoga-Sutras has been built. Patanjali 
defines “Yoga’ as ‘restraint of urttis’ (Yogah citta- 
vrtti nirodhah — YS 1.2). What is the logic be- 
hind the control of vrttis? How does restraint of 
vrttis help in the attainment of mukii? 

Nirodha or restraint of vrttis has two import- 
ant roles in Patafjali’s Yoga. 

1. Destruction of klesas: Kriya Yoga can only 
weaken (tanikarana, TM) the klesas; it can- 
not destroy them. KZesas can be destroyed only 
by reducing them to dagdha-bija (‘burnt-seed’) 
state. This ‘burning’ of the &/esas is done by the 
light of praj#a or spiritual illumination known 
as rtambhara-prajna (#ARI WAM) (YS 1.50). And 
this prajfd is produced by samprajnata samadhi 
brought about by the control of vrttis. 

When klesas are destroyed, no fresh karma- 
Saya will be deposited, and that karmasaya 
which has already been deposited will not 
undergo vipaka or fruition. In this way, freedom 
from rebirth (suki) is attained. 

2. Separation of Purusa and Prakrti: It is the 
identification of Purusa with buddhi that is the 
cause of bondage and suffering. Mukti is the sep- 
aration of Purusa and Prakrti. It takes place in two 
stages. First, the knowledge of the distinction bet- 
ween Purusa and buddhi is attained through the 
highest degree of spiritual illumination known as 
viveka-khyati, which marks the culmination of 
Samprajnata Yoga. \n the second stage, all vrttis 
are suppressed through Asamprajnata Yoga; then 
Purusa and Prakrti get completely separated. 
This is the final liberation called Kaivalya. 

Thus, directly and indirectly, restraining 
vyttis provides the only means of attaining 
mukti in Patafijali’s Yoga. 
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What does Patafijali mean by nirodha or re- 
straint of vrttis? 


States of mind 


According to the commentator Vyasa, there are 
five states in which the mind may exist. These are: 

1. Ksiptam (far): restless state of mind. 

2. Madham (¥eA): state of inertia and dullness. 

3. Viksiptam (fafa): a state of pseudo-con- 
centration in which the mind remains preoccu- 
pied with some thought or action. This is a com- 
mon state of the human mind found especially 
in creative people, professionals, and achievers. 

4. Ekagram (®t): the ‘one-pointed’ state in 
which only a single vytti or pratyaya is maintained. 

5. Niruddham (f®gA): a state in which all 
vrttis remain suppressed and the mind remains 
completely devoid of vrttis (aft). 

In the first three states, different vrttis arise in 
the mind one after the other; this means differ- 
ent pratyayas rise in the mind one after another. 
As a result, the mind remains in a distracted 
state. These three states may be brought under a 
common term, namely, sarvartha (all-grasping). 

Thus, the five states of the mind can be 
reduced to three main states of the mind: 
sarvartha or distracted, ekagra or concentrated, 
and niruddha or fully restrained. These three 
states are discussed below. 


Sarvartha State 


In this state, different vrttis follow one after the 
other. Along with the vrttis, the pratyayas, or 
the contents of the vrttis, also keep changing. 
As a result, different images and words arise in 
the mind. This is the state of mind in which the 
majority of people spend almost all their time. 
This state can be utilised creatively to achieve 
many things in the world, no doubt. But it is 
not a state in which yoga can be practised. 


True Yoga begins with the ekdgra state. 
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Vrtt: ————>— 
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Pratyaya 


SARVARTHATA 
(Different vrttis follow each other) 


Vrtt--—-—> 


Pratyay 
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Ca) 


EKAGRATA 
(The same wr/¢i rises and falls) 


Pratyaya appears to be the same. 


Ekagra State 


1. In the ekdgra (WHT) or concentrated state, only 
a single image or name remains. Since the mind 
constantly produces vrttis, in the ekagra state, the 
same vrtti rises and falls again and again. This state 
is generally described as sajatiya-vrtti-pravaha. 
This rise and fall of the same vrtti is so rapid that 
we do not notice it. Although the vrtti goes on 
changing, the pratyaya or content of the vrt#i is the 
same. As a result, there appears to be continuity 
of pratyaya. Therefore, Patafijali defines dhyana or 
meditation as pratyaya ckatanata [YS 3.2). 

2. The ekagra state has two levels: dhyana and 
samadhi. In the distracted state of mind, we do 
not have much control over ourselves because 
we are governed by mental automatisms, and 
thoughts come and go impelled by the drives 
and impulses of the unconscious. The first step 
in ekagratd or concentration is an attempt to 
check the mental automatism by holding a sin- 
gle image in the field of consciousness. This kind 
of conscious concentration (maintenance of a sin- 
gle vrtti), achieved by an exercise of will, is called 
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dhyana or meditation. (Dhyana should be distin- 
guished from ordinary concentration in worldly 
life, such as absorption in reading a book or in a 
work, which is usually an unconscious act.) 


When dhyana is practised, along with purifi- 
cation for a long time, the purified vr#ti reflects 
the light of the Purusa and the object shines 
brilliantly. The exercise of will is now no longer 
necessary to hold the image, and it would ap- 
pear as if one were not aware that he is medi- 
tating (svaripasinyam iva, as Patafijali puts it). 
[Here svartipa means dhyana-svaripa, the pro- 
cess of meditation.] Illumined by the light of 
the Purusa, the object alone shines (arthamatra- 
nirbhasa — YS 3.3). This state of spontaneity 
and illumination is what is known as samadhi. It 
is at this stage that the yogi comes to know of his 
true inner Self (pratyak cetana as Patafijali states 
in YS 1.29) and regards himself as a being differ- 
ent from both body and mind. This is the first 
genuine spiritual experience a seeker can get. To 
distinguish this kind of preliminary samadhi, 
which is the eighth limb of astanga yoga, from 
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higher samadhis of 
samprajhata yoga, it is 
called samadhi-matram 
by the scholiast, 
Vijfanabhikshu. 

[Note: It should be 
noted that the 
mental process in 
dhyana and samadhi are 
similar: in both, a sin- 
gle vrtti rises and falls. 
The difference between 
them lies in the quality 
of that single vrtti. In 
dhyana, the vrtti is im- 


basic 


pure (ie. it has greater 
rajas 
and tamas) and gross; 
whereas in samadhi the 
vytti is pure and subtle and therefore reflects 
more the light of Purusa. As Patafjali has stated, 
in samadhi, the mind becomes like a pure crys- 
tal which transmits the light of Purusa fully. ] 

3. After attaining the culmination of astanga 
yoga, namely samadhi-matram, the yogi now 
becomes fit to take up higher levels of concen- 
tration known collectively as samprajnata yoga. 
It consists of four stages: 


proportion of ee 
Svarupasinyamiva 


Vitarka in which consciousness is focussed 
on a gross object. 

Vicara in which consciousness is focussed on 
a subtle object. 

Ananda in which consciousness is focussed 
on the mental process itself. 

Asmita in which consciousness is focussed 
on the inner self (aszita). It is at the advanced 
stage of this asmita samadhi that the yogi 
realises his true nature as the Purusa distinct 
from the buddhi. This experience is known as 
viveka-khyati. 
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Arthamatranirbhasam 

Prajna 

At the higher stages of samprajiata yoga, a new 
kind of direct intuitive knowledge of Reality aris- 
es in the mind. This higher spiritual intuition is 
called rtambhara-prajna (tI Fa) (YS 1.48). It 
is superior to knowledge gained through books, 
inference, and the like (YS 1.49). The light of 
this praj#a burns up the klesas. Viveka-khyati is 
the highest stage of rtambhara-prajna. Viveka- 
khyati destroys avidya. This leads to the de-iden- 
tification of Purusa from buddhi. The Purusa 
now realises that it is different from Prakrti, 
and henceforth does not get attached to Prakrti. 
This de-identification and detachment of Purusa 
is a kind of liberation known as Gauna-kaivalya 
(atuehara) or secondary liberation. 

Even after viveka-khyati is attained, Purusa 
and Prakrti continue to co-exist. To bring about 
the final separation of Purusa and Prakrti, it is 
necessary to suppress the light of praj#a, and to 
give up even viveka-khyati, through complete 


restraint of urttis called nirodha (FRR). Of 
(To be continued) 
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VEDANTA IN ORIGINAL SANSKRIT a 


‘Atma Anatma Viveka’: Discernment 
between Self and Non-Self 


Original in Sanskrit: Sri Shankaracharya 


Translation into English with word to word meaning and copious notes: 


Swami Atmapriyananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 

id 
Aa JG wRUMieaeMedtadeda: TAT 
ICE DICTATE ml 


BPA J apiirvaté tu uniqueness (originality) is 
FAR prakarana context WAAWAA pratipadyasya of 
[the subject matter which is meant to be] expounded 
Hledtaaeda: advitiyavastunab of the non-dual Real- 
ity (Brahman) AMIR pramanantara any other 
evidence (valid source of Knowledge) Sata, 


avisayikaranam not being the subject matter. 


Uniqueness (originality) means the non- 
knowableness, through any other valid source of 
knowledge (evidence), of the non-dual Reality 
(Brahman), [which is the subject matter that is 
meant to be] expounded in the context.’ 


Notes: 


1. Uniqueness (originality): The non-dual Brah- 
man spoken of here is that which is knowable 
(realisable) only through the sruti-pramana (the 
testimony of the Upanisads). A series of verses in 
the very first chapter of the Kena Upanisad has the 
following line: aed sal ot fate ad aleaqared (Kena 
Upanisad, 1.5-9)—‘Know that alone to be the 
Brahman (which is identical with your own Atman) 
and not that which is worshipped (as other than 
yourself)? Sri Shankaracharya, in his commentary 
on the Brahmasitra (1.1.11) distinguishes between 
two types of Brahman—jreya-brahman and upasya- 
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brahman. While jrieya-brahman is that which is 
realisable as one’s own Atman, updsya-brahman 
is that which is worshipped as other than one- 
self: Red & a eT, frarcaraafarrs 
ctertiar, a watenii-faratsiary, | GEARY we StaR- 
Untreated EAT I SAAC Fea A TaTeAY, 
safezad |—‘Brahman, verily, is known to be of two 
forms: that which is qualified by the adjunct of the 
difference caused by the modifications of name and. 
form, and that which, on the contrary, is devoid of 
all adjuncts. Although Brahman is one, it is taught 
in the Vedantic texts as what is to be meditated 
upon [worshipped] as being related to assumed 
adjuncts, and as what is to be known as being de- 
void of any relation to adjuncts’ (adapted from Dr 
T M P Mahadevan’s translation). The Upanisads 
themselves often use the phrases aupanisadam 
brahma or aupanisadah purusah, meaning the 
Brahman which is revealed by and realised from the 
Upanisad (sruti-pramana) as in the following ex- 
amples: 4 WAFFOMACT ATMA a F stats 
qed Fath (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 3.9.26)—1 
ask you of that Being who is to be known only from 
the Upanisads, who definitely projects those beings 
and withdraws them unto Himself and who is at 
the same time transcendent’ (Swami Madhavanan- 
da’s translation). Sri Shankaracharya, comment- 
ing on the phrase aupanisadam purusam herein 


says: SONS: Feu: saAeasia Tae fsa: 
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ASAE: —“That Being devoid of hunger, etc., 
who is to be known only from the Upanisads, and 
through no other means of knowledge’ (Swami 
Madhavananda’ translation). In the Santi man- 
tra from Sama Veda, beginning with Aad 
FAM (apyayantu mamargani ...) chanted with 
the Kena Upanisad, there occurs a phrase sarvam 
brahmaupanisadam, meaning ‘all [that exists] 
is Brahman who is to be known only from the 
Upanisads. Sri Shankaracharya in his commentary 
on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad verse 4.4.22, ex- 
plaining the meaning of Waa fafgert Afrrate, says: 
ad g staid ged flee aeeaea—‘Having real- 
ised the Brahman who is to be known through the 


Upanisad alone, [one] verily becomes a sage (zuni)? 


READERS’ FORUM 


B eing a regular reader of Prabuddha Bharata for 
ten years, today, | failed to keep my eyes closed 
after reading the editorial of June 2022 entitled 
‘Personality and Its Development’ because this type 
of writing is, undoubtedly, a landmark, especially, 
for the students as well as the research scholars 
who have just started to pave the same teaching- 
learning process again after a long-time pandemic 
period. In this valuable editorial, the editor at the 
outset, in a very brief but consistent manner, has 
sketched the idea of a person who is comprised 
of body and mind and has critically represented a 
long-lasting philosophy behind mind-body dual- 
ism and the status of mind or soul and its position 
to develop personality from the Western philo- 
sophical perspective. 

From this standpoint, the development of per- 
sonality means the increase of the power of ad- 
justment with the circumstances—in the author’s 
words—‘acquisition of the attributes from external 
sources through the proper method and training. ...; 


Fal TAMA aaa Gal ATTRA LU 


Fal yathd As for instance FAA tatraiva in 
that very place aedtaaeqa: advitiyavastunah 
of the non-dual Reality (Brahman) Aleta 
manantara any other measurement afar 
avisayikaranam not being the subject of (not 
amenable to). 


As for instance, in that very place (Chandogya 
Upanisad, 6.2.1-6.8.7), the non-dual Reality 
(Brahman) not being amenable to any other 
measurement (comprehension through any other 


PB 


source of knowledge) [is mentioned]. aS 


(To be continued) 


but it is limited to one’s heredity. On the other 
hand, from the Indian philosophical perspective, 
especially, from the Vedanta standpoint, the de- 
velopment of personality means the realisation 
of Gnanda, step by step from annamaya atma to 
dnandamaya atma which is the manifestation of 
the one and only one Brahman by Whom every- 
thing is pervaded. Thus, the development of per- 
sonality leads everyone to such kind of union where 
one can do every work following the mantra— ‘jive 
prem kore jeijon seijon seviche Iswar; one who loves 
(and serves) a jiva (living being) unselfishly, that 
person alone truly serves God. This type of writing 
will be helpful for us who have been in the teach- 
ing profession in order to suggest to the learners 
how to develop their personality and thereby, fol- 
low Swamiji’s clarion call— ‘Be and make’ 


— Dr Rajkumar Modak, Professor of Philosophy, 


Sidho-Kanho-Birsha University, 
Purulia, West Bengal 
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The Torchbearers of Swami Vivekananda 


Swami Dakshajananda 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


An Institution Called Dr Nanjunda Rao 


After Swamiji 


eathering the storm strengthens the 
saplings. In May 1898, Rajam Iyer, 
the first editor of Prabuddha Bharata, 


passed away prematurely. Absorbing the rude 
shock, Swami Vivekananda shifted the publica- 
tion of the journal from the plains of Chennai 
to the heights of Himalaya—first to Almora and 
then to Mayavati, from where it is being pub- 
lished to date. During the struggling period of 
first two years of the journal, Dr Nanjunda Rao 
supported the Prabuddha Bharata significantly. 
His service to the Brahmavadin journal and the 
new Ramakrishna Math in Chennai, neverthe- 
less, continued undiminished.’ Granting he was 
sufficiently wealthy in the later years, he was not 
so well-off at the time we speak of. However, his 
financial status did not helm his large heart! No 
great fortune is necessary to serve others, but 
only a great heart; which in turn, bestows the 
sainthood to the giver. 

But when Swamiji himself left the earth in 
1902, Nanjunda Rao was thoroughly shaken. 
Even while Swamiji was leaving for Chicago in 
1893, he could not bear the parting with Swamiji 
and poured out his anguish in his diary thus: 


When Swamy (Swamiji) was going away, I asked 
him what I have to do to follow the teachings 
of our religion. He replied, ‘Cultivate purity of 
heart, and the purity of heart will lead you to 
everything. But a void was created in the heart 
that we could not bear, and many were heartfelt 
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yearnings that 
were unspo- 
ken language 
to God to 
show us the ,, 
proper way.” 
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lished hitherto 
by his family Trust. Having such a hectic sched- 
ule, how did the renowned Doctor find intervals 
to pen his precious feelings? 

The spiritually-oriented Nanjunda Rao chan- 
nelised all his energies with redoubled vigour to 
the newly-found Ramakrishna Math at Chennai 
and other service activities, overcoming the loss 
of Swamiji. This is the way laid by the great men 
and women: tragedies are triumphed by working 
tirelessly towards a noble cause! 


With Swami Ramakrishnananda 


In the memorial meeting for Swamiji at Chennai, 
in which Nanjunda Rao also participated, Swami 
Ramakrishnananda proposed to build a per- 
manent centre to effectively disseminate the teach- 
ings of Swamiji. The new Math didn’t have its own 
premises at that juncture. It was functioning in the 
basement of the three-storied palatial Castle Ker- 
nan of Biligiri Iyengar; while his family members 


Snapshot of Nanjunda Rao's Diary 
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Swami Ramakrishnananda (1863-1909) and the first monastery started by him in Mylapore, Chennai 


occupied other floors. Biligiri Iyengar, the centre 
pillar of the family, unexpectedly passed away just 
before Swamiji in 1902 and the building came up 
for auction in 1906 due to domestic constraints. 

Nanjunda Rao tried his best to bid the property 
for a huge sum, then probably worth a few crores, if 
calculated in terms of the present value. But he lost 
the vital tender by a slender margin to a wealthy 
zamindar. Swami Ramakrishnananda then moved 
into a separate cottage inside the campus, kindly 
permitted by the new owner. Though this pathetic 
situation was heart-rending to many, it speeded up 
the process of establishing a new permanent centre 
in the very next year (1907) at Mylapore, a part of 
the Chennai city.’ The sanctified Castle Kernan 
also came into the hands of Ramakrishna Math 
again in 1997, hence bringing the chapter to a joy- 
ful conclusion after 90 long years! 

As narrated earlier, Nanjunda Rao was one 
of the staunch patrons of Chennai Ramakrishna 
Math and its offshoot Ramakrishna Mission 
Students’ home. During the last phase of Swami 
Ramakrishnananda’s life in Chennai, the celebrated 
doctor had the opportunity to treat him also.’ 

In her book, Days in an Indian Monastery, 
Sister Devamata describes Nanjunda Rao’s devo- 
tional service. He often used to invite swamis for 
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lunch at his house to have their holy company. 
On one such occasion, Swamis Brahmananda, 
Ramakrishnananda, Sister Devamata, and the 
patriot-poet Sarojini Naidu dined together in his 
house. Piloted by Ramakrishnananda, Nanjunda 
Rao also played a dynamic part in setting up the 
Ramakrishna Math in Bengaluru. 

Nanjunda Rao also contributed a sizable sum 
to the service of Swamiji’s mother Smt. Bhu- 
vaneshwari Devi, who had fallen into hard times 
in Calcutta and outlived Swamiji by many years.* 

Whatever was close to Swamiji’s heart was 
always dearer to Nanjunda Rao too, and he al- 
ways served that cause unconditionally. As we are 
going to see further, his commitment to the ideal 
had no limitations; it was a worship for him, 08 


(To be continued) 
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YUVA BHARATA (Youth Forum) 
Discovering Our Divinity: 
The One Real Objective to Strive for 


Naveena CK 


“The more I live, the more I become convinced 
every day that every human being is divine. In 
no man or woman, however vile, does that div- 
inity die. Only he or she does not know how to 
reach it and is waiting for the Truth. 

—Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 8.186. 


‘[s HIS IS THE MOST important message of 
Swami Vivekananda for the whole human- 
ity. While this utterance of his may give 
some solace to the people who are too old to set 
themselves on the path of discovering their innate 
divinity, it is a great workable ideal for the youth 
who have a full life ahead of them. Almost all the 
problems that are faced by the youth of today can 
be solved and their future greatness can be secured 
on the basis of this idea of the underlying divinity 
in every individual. There is really no problem 
that cannot be solved by taking into consideration 
the divinity that is present in every individual. 
But there are certain challenges. It requires a 
strong intellectual faith and conviction to build 
one’s life on this ideal. There are various options 
like personality development workshops avail- 
able for aspiring individuals today. But one should 
choose divinity as the foundation for all develop- 
ment. This ideal of divinity should be the basis of 
our existence because it gives hope and a realistic 
chance to every individual, however low he or she 
may have gone down. Without this idea of our 
underlying divinity, however much we may colour 
or justify our weaknesses, we can never be true to 
ourselves. No matter how much we may try, we 
wont be able to give up our bad habits and reform 
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ourselves without understanding our innate divi- 
nity. The bad tendencies and shortcomings that 
seem to have become a part of our personality 
can be removed only when we keep a firm foot 
on the ideal of divinity, purity, and strength, which 
Swamiji says is the nature of each soul. 

Swamiji’s view is that a human being is spirit 
expressing itself through a body. This spirit is the 
same in every individual but the manifestation 
of the spirit is conditioned by the body and the 
mind which in turn are products of our previous 
actions. We have no other option but to make 
ourselves better, make our lives worthwhile and 
add some meaning to our existence. This calls 
for awakening into the idea of our true Self and 
directing our attention toward discovering and 
expressing it in our daily lives. 

With an intellectual analysis of this idea 
of our own divinity, we realise that there is no 
higher thing to aspire for in life except this dis- 
covery of the divinity that is already present in 
us. This serves as a strong foundation for our 
lives. Even looking at it objectively, we find that 
society always honours those who have achieved 
or discovered something on their own. On a 
simple analysis, we will find that these achievers 
have brought out something from within them- 
selves. They may have done it with or without 
being conscious of their divinity but it is from 
within that they have brought it out and ¢his 
within is our divinity. Our objective should be 
to make it fully manifest in our everyday lives. 
If some people could be successful even without 
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knowing that they are divine, Swamiji believed 
that we can be even more successful by knowing 
that we are divine and then working consciously 
to bring it out. Emphasising this idea of divinity, 
Swamiji said: 

Everything that is strong, and good, and powerful 

in human nature is the outcome of that divinity, 

and though potential in many, there is no differ- 
ence between man and man essentially, all being 
alike divine. There is, as it were, an infinite ocean 
behind, and you and I are so many waves, coming 
out of that infinite ocean; and each one of us is 
trying his best to manifest that infinite outside. 

So, potentially, each one of us has that infinite 

ocean of Existence, Knowledge, and Bliss as our 

birthright, our real nature; and the difference be- 
tween us is caused by the greater or lesser power 

to manifest that divine (ibid., 1.388). 

Most of the problems that we face today are 
due to the fact that we have lost sight of the goal; 
our existence has lost meaning; and on certain 
occasions, things are not interesting enough. 
True! But this dive into the depths of our div- 
inity can change all that and is well rewarding. 


The challenges 


As much as Swamiji said that we are all divine 
and that we can do anything, he didn’t forget to 
add that ‘you fail only when you do not strive suf- 
ficiently to manifest infinite power’ (ibid., 8.228), 
indicating that there are challenges on the way 
and that we have to strive and struggle hard. It 
is also very assuring to note Swamiji’s assertion 
that the whole of nature is only the matter, dead in 
itself, and that we are the spirit— the life which 
will have to triumph in the long run. Few lines 
from one of his correspondences express his idea: 

All nature wear one angry frown, 

To crush you out—still know, my soul, 

You are Divine. March on and on, 


Nor right nor left but to the goal (ibid., 8.163). 


It means that we are more powerful than the 
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challenges that we come across. And this strong 
faith can come only when we are rooted in the 
idea of our inherent divinity. 

Basically, these are the two ideas that we 
should bear in mind. First, we are Divine, and 
Second, the goal is to manifest this Divinity. With 
these two ideals established firmly in mind and 
made to reflect in our day-to-day activities, we 
will find that our life becomes more and more 
meaningful and liveable. I am firmly convinced 
that there is not a single human problem that 
cannot be addressed by this idea of the innate 
divine nature of man. Whether you want to over- 
come your weakness, or whether you want to 
clean up your mind that has become impure, or 
whether you want to reform your life that may 
have gone astray, or whether you want to rewrite 
your whole life in a way that is a blessing to the 
world, or whether you want to become a great 
and successful person, or whether you want to 
attain mental peace, or whether you want to be 
an achiever of any sort— the faith in your own 
divine nature is the one thing needed and it is 
that one thing which can always give you hope. 

It is worth noting that there is simply no- 
where else to go. After all this roaming around 
the world in different places and spending time 
with different people, we have to come back to our 
own selves finally. There is no escape from that. 
Whether we like it or not, we have to live this 
life. When such is the destiny in front of us, let us 
then take up this grand ideal of discovering our 
own divinity, which will make our lives mean- 
ingful and even if we fail in the attempt, there 
is the satisfaction that we attempted a very great 
thing, something that is glorious, something in 
which there is a joy even in dying for it. This ideal 
of discovering our divinity will give our lives a 
breath of fresh air, will renew our spirits, will set 
our lives in a new direction, and more than any- 
thing else, it will make our lives meaningful. 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA — 125 YEARS AGO. 


Glimpses from the Glorious Past 


Greatness of Vedanta 


(From September 1897 issue) 


T WILL BE MY ATTEMPT in this short paper 
| to indicate some of the distinctive merits of 

the Vedanta philosophy, which have secured 
for it an eternal vitality and undoubted super- 
iority to other systems of religious philosophy, 
some at least of which, it is well known, have 
been roughly handled by modern science. 

Firstly: The Vedanta alone makes out that the soul 
of man known as the Atman is quite different from 
and superior to his mind or intellect, while Western 
philosophers never got beyond mind and attributed 
to it qualities which really belong to the Atman. 

Secondly: The Vedantic conception of salvation 
(moksha) is a very lofty one. While other religions 
promise a happy future of which man can know noth- 
ing, the Vedanta says that liberation can be obtained 
even while in this world and encased in the ‘mortal 
coil. Besides, when emancipation is once attained, 
there is no return, as is the case with the moksha of 
the Nyayees, to the miseries of conditioned existence. 
Once free, ever free is the motto of the Vedanta. 

Thirdly: The doctrine of Maya, which is so 
highly abstruse and hence apt to be misunder- 
stood and miscriticised, and which has indeed 
been called the weak point of the Vedanta, is 
the highest truth in philosophy that has been 
discovered by man. It is now beginning to be 
understood and appreciated in the West, in the 
light of the teachings of Kant and Schopenhauer. 
In a reply to a letter of mine, Dr Duessen, the 
well-known German philosopher writes: “The 
greatest truth of all Indian philosophy is that this 
world is Maya, a mere illusion. It agrees wonder- 
fully with the best that occidental philosophy 
has produced.’ 
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Fourthly: The Vedanta philosophy shows that 
the relation between man and God is far closer 
and more intimate than that set forth by any 
other system. It establishes the identity of the 
human soul with the Supreme Soul, and thus 
inculcates a higher code of mortality. “Whoever 
beholds all beings in his own self and his own self 
in all beings, does not look down upon any crea- 
ture. When a man perceives the unity and realises 
that all beings are his own self (of the soul), then 
there is no delusion and no grief for him? What 
higher morality than this can there be and what 
higher basis for it than the one here stated? 

Fifthly: Another distinguishing feature of the 
Vedanta is its doctrine of reincarnation, which 
offers a solution to several problems of life, 
which have been the despair of Western thinkers. 

Sixthly: The doctrine of Karma which forms 
an integral part of the Vedanta has been rightly 
pronounced to be a self-evident truth. ‘As you 
will sow, so will you reap’ holds good not only in 
the physical world but has an equal significance 
in the moral world. Every thought and every 
conscious act of yours gives rise in you to ten- 
dencies which affect your life here and hereafter. 

Seventhly: The Vedanta philosophy sets forth 
a very high and noble ideal of God. It is no per- 
sonal God with which the other religions are con- 
tented. To the Vedantin, personal God is a lower 
Being altogether (/swara). His God is a purely 
impersonal one. The Brahman which he seeks to 
realise is eternal existence, bliss, and knowledge. 

Eighthly: Another unique character of the 
Vedanta consists in its being both a religion and 
a philosophy. It can satisfy at once a Thomas A 
Kempis and a Huxley! This cannot be said of any 
other system of philosophy. 


—Kannoomal, B.A. 
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GLIMPSES OF HUMAN VALUES - 1 


The Hill Couple—lilliterate and Yet Cultured 


Swami Japananda 


Translated from Hindi by Swami Videhatamananda 


[Swami Japananda (1898-1972), was a senior 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order. He was a dis- 
ciple of Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. He received 
sannyasa-dikshé (monastic vows) from Swami 
Brahmanandaji Maharaj. He came to be associat- 
ed with a number of direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. Even before and 
after his sannyasa, he went around the length and 
breadth of India as a wandering monk. Prior to his 
receiving his monastic name, he used to introduce 
himself as ‘Sadhu Atmaram’. Later, as an author 
also, he referred himself just as ‘A sannyasin’ or 
‘Atmaram’. In these articles, he has often used 
the word ‘sannyasin’ in place of ‘T. He had jotted 
down numerous interesting, informative, educa- 
tive, inspirational, and adventurous memoirs and 
anecdotes in Hindi and Bengali— all based on his 
personal experiences. They have been compiled in 
four Hindi books—TY WAAR Fa Tal Be (When 
God Himself Protects) FAIA Ft AV (Glimpses 
of Human Values), ACARTA Ft ACAKA? (Auto- 
biography of Atmaram) and ‘AANA % Gar 
(Memoirs of Atmaram). Many of these memoirs 
have been translated and published in various 
languages. These were recorded by him during 
the 1920s, 30s, and 1965-66. Seeing the novelty 
and originality of this valuable literature and as a 
source of value education, we are happy to share 
some sections of it with readers of Prabuddha 
Bharata.—Translator] 


wandering in the Himalayas, was going to- 
wards Tehri Garhwal district of Uttarakhand. 
While walking through the hills and forests, he 


| T WAS MANY YEARS AGO. A sannyasin, while 
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lost track and was not able to see any village or 
people. Therefore, he had to keep walking in and 
through the forest. 

His cloth shoes were torn and thrown away. 
Walking barefoot on the trail over sharp pebbles, 
began to cause an unbearable burning sensation 
on the sole of his feet. He had never walked bare- 
footed like this before; so there was a lot of pain 
and by evening, the blisters on the soles of both 
the feet swelled up like a rubber tube of a bicycle. 
The question was—what to do now? 

He tore a piece from his towel, tied it around 
both the feet, and after soaking them in cold 
water, began to walk again with great difficulty, 
just like a leprosy patient. But no village came 
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to his sight and he had to spend that night in a 
half-constructed cell of the forest department. 
There was thick forest all around and a small 
fresh water stream was flowing through it. The 
view was very picturesque, but, for want of food 
and hunger, a battle of Haldighati (a famous his- 
toric battle) as it were, was going on in his stom- 
ach, and also there was unbearable burning of 
the feet! So, despite his sense of aesthetics, due 
to the intensity of his suffering, he could not 
enjoy the enchanting vistas of the surrounding 
natural beauty. 

At night, he lit a fire and warmed his feet for 
a long time thinking that it might subside the 
swelling, but to no avail. Rather, his stomach 
also began to ache, because—in order to assuage 
the hunger—he had drunk too much of icy 
water. Somehow the night passed. In the morn- 
ing, seeing no other option, he again soaked the 
pieces of cloth with water, tied them to his feet 
like a bandage, and began to walk with great 
difficulty—limping like a lame person, on the 
pebble-strewn footpath of the river-bank. 

At around noon, a mountain hut was visi- 
ble. There were three-four people—men and 
women, and a nine or ten year old boy. They 
were separating the paddy by driving the oxen 
through the heap of harvest. They welcomed 
the sannyasin with great affection, offered a seat, 
bowed down to him, and asked: “Where did you 
spend the night? This is not a common path. 
Where did you come from in the jungle track? 
Where were you yesterday?’ 

After hearing everything from the sannyasin, 
they were sad and told him humbly: ‘Just stay 
here. After food, we will take you to our village. 
It is not very far!’ When sannyasin asked, ‘how 
far?’ they raised their fingers towards a high 
mountain and said: ‘It will be just three miles. 
When asked whether it was on the way to Tehri, 
they replied, “No, that is far away’. 
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Also, the villagers told a boy: “Go home 
quickly and bring some wheat floor’ He had to 
traverse a steep climb of three miles to reach the 
village and bring the floor, and then it will be 
cooked and fed to the sannyasin! It was already 
mid-noon. The boy will be possibly able to re- 
turn only by evening, and it was not possible for 
the sannyasin to stay that long. 

So the sannyasin decided to leave and the 
villagers showed him the path and said: “The 
village is near—not very far away. Before climb- 
ing up, while leaving the river bank, please fill 
your waterpot because water won't be found any- 
where on the way. 

The sannyasin followed their advice. But the 
climb was steep and the village was far away. Due 
to fasting from the very first day of his travel and 
drinking only icy water, his stomach was burning 
with acidity and he was feeling very weak. Then, 
the steep climb and the fierce heat of the midday 
sun made him extremely uncomfortable. But there 
was no other option. Drinking water again and 
again, his water pot became empty. 

After some time, due to thirst, his throat 
began to parch and the tongue started pulling 
in. Already there was difficulty in walking, and 
the feet were also very painful; but there was no 
other way. The only thought in his mind was if 
only a little water could be had, somehow, from 
somewhere! Nothing else was needed! But the 
water was nowhere in sight. With great diffi- 
culty, when he somehow climbed the top of the 
hill, the sannyasin saw a small village with nine 
or ten houses, but it was devoid of any people! 
He wandered all over the village, but found no 
trace of water anywhere; nor was any human 
being to be seen with whom he could enquire. 
His head began to reel and it seemed that his life 
would edge out of his body. 

Having lost all hope, the sannyasin spread 
his blanket on the outskirts of the village under 
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a huge banyan tree and laid down to breathe his 
last. He had no strength left even to keep sit- 
ting. Lying in a desolated corner of the Him- 
alayas, waiting for the last moment of his life, 
the sannyasin thought—/et the will of God pre- 
vail. Remembering his Ishta (chosen deity), he 
tried to fix his heart and soul on the Atman, his 
innermost Self. 

At that very moment, some two-three hun- 
dred yards away, from a deep chasm, the sound 
of some people talking among themselves fell 
on his ears. The chasm was a mile-deep, with a 
furious river flowing beneath it with mountains 
in the front. 

No sooner than he heard the sound, a strong 
desire arose in him to make a last effort for water. 
The sannyasin got up and walked towards the 
chasm, but he was no longer capable to look down 
standing, so he laid on the ground and looked 
downwards—about eight or nine hundred yards 
away. There was a small home amidst hills and a 
few people were seen sitting, talking, and cook- 
ing—preparing chapatis (unleavened bread). 

As his throat was parched due to thirst, the 
sannyasin’s voice had almost drowned. So, by 
hanging a cloth and shaking it, he tried to at- 
tract their attention; and in this, he succeeded 
soon. Generally, small children would soon get 
attracted by any such movement. Here too, the 
children saw the moving cloth and with their 
fingers indicated the movement to all who as- 
sembled there. People began to call the sannyasin 
to come over there, but the sannyasin showed the 
kamandalu (waterpot) and gestured for water. 
They picked up the pitcher to indicate that there 
was enough water and by raising hands, they 
asked him to come down. It was extremely dif- 
ficult for sannyasin to make villagers understand 
that he had no energy left to go down near them! 

Meanwhile, a lady came out of the home and 
asked her husband to go up, where the sannyasin 
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was. Catching the stones and roots of bushes for 
grip, the man climbed up and humbly requested 
the sannyasin to come down to his home. He 
said that he was the owner of the home and the 
lady was his wife. He urged: “Today is the aus- 
picious occasion of house warming of our new 
home. We have resolved to feed five brahmins 
(holy men). You too are welcome. Food and 
water—everything is ready. Please be gracious!’ 

With great difficulty, the sannyasin explained 
his physical condition and his inability to des- 
cend. The man said: ‘Nothing to bother, I will 
carry you on my back. Otherwise, it will take a 
long time to go by the winding footpath, which 
is three kilometres away. But the straight descent 
was very risky. Today—on this auspicious occa- 
sion—if something untoward happens, there 
will be no limit to villagers’ sorrow. 

But, after his repeated requests—finally, the 
sannyasin uttered, ‘Jai Bhagavan’ (Victory to the 
Lord) and agreed. Catching hold of some stones 
and roots of trees and the like, with the help of 
that person, he came down slowly and safely. 
The children came running with their mother 
and took hold of his water pot, his small bag of 
books, and the blanket from his shoulder. The 
wife and husband—both held him with great 
reverence and affection and took him to the ap- 
propriate place and made him sit. 

Seeing his feet bandaged with a torn cloth, the 
lady asked: “Why have you tied them like this?’ 
When the sannyasin opened the bandage, on see- 
ing the blisters under both feet which looked 
like rubber bladders, she was shocked and said: 
“What is this? Oh, it must be very painful! Don’t 
you wear shoes? You are not used to walking on 
the mountain pebbles. Therefore, such blisters 
have formed. Let me wash them with warm water 
and apply some hot oil; it will give some relief? 

Having said this, she went inside her home to 
get hot water and oil; and very soon, came out 
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with them. Slowly, she sprinkled some hot water 
on the blisters, washed them with her soft hands; 
and began to massage the feet with warm oil. 

Meanwhile, after drinking water, the san- 
nyasin was feeling a little healthy. On receiv- 
ing such unexpected Jove, care, and hospitality, 
tears started rolling down his eyes. So much 
love and courtesy exist in the hearts of these 
brothers and sisters of hills, who are apparently 
half-dressed and uncultured! Even after living 
for centuries—far from the rest of the civilised 
society—these unlettered people have not for- 
gotten the virtuous path shown by their Aryan 
sages. Blessed be Mother India! Blessed be the 
descendants of the sages! 

Seeing tears tickling from the sannyasin’s 
eyes, the lady thought that he was in great pain; 
and began to say repeatedly: “Soon you will 
find relief. The food is ready. No sooner than 
it is offered to the Lord Narayana, I will serve 
you first; and after food, you will take rest. God 
has been very gracious to me. For a long time, I 
was telling my husband that on the occasion of 
house-warming—along with five brahmins, if we 
could feed a sannyasin also, how joyful it would 
be! But he used to say that—no sannyasin would 
come for such a simple occasion. The Lord has 
responded to my prayers and so you are here. ... 
What do you say? Is it not true?’ Then laugh- 
ingly looking at her husband, she said to the san- 
nyasin: “You have come here for us only. Our 
village is located in the midst of a forest and no 
one goes to Tehri through this route!’ 

While listening to their tale, the sannyasin 
was spell-bound and felt in his heart: “Who can 
say whether I have come for you, or you all have 
come for me? It seems that because of your sincere 
prayers, the providence forced me to stray away 
from my regular path and try to retrace my way. So 
Tarrived here exactly in time. Let that be so. Today, 
on the fag end of my life, when death seemed to 
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be staring at my face, the presence of you people 
and the services you rendered have given me a new 
lease of life. lam saved. Let the will of God prevail! 

This whole incident is a wonderful illustration 
of noble human virtues. 

When the sannyasin asked, “Why does no- 
body live in the other village? the villagers told 
him that the other village was only a ‘rainy-sea- 
son village. That is to say, due to scarcity of water, 
people will go and stay there only during the rainy 
season to cultivate their fields. The water is found 
only a mile down, that too in the river. But dur- 
ing the rainy season, the springs and ponds will 
be filled up and alive. After rainy season, people 
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arrive in this village to live and work. OSs 
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\ \ J HEN A READER with a Vedantic vision of 

life sets himself to the task of reading this 
book, he would obviously connect himself to the 
teaching of Anubandha-Catustaya, four requisite 
qualities propounded by Advaita Vedanta. One 
of these four requisite qualities is the Visaya or 
the subject matter of the book taken to be read. 
Here, the writer Mara van der Lugt makes it very 
clear at the beginning itself of what the book is 
about: “This book is about the question what hap- 
pens next, once evil has been perceived. It is also 
about the kinds of questions that arise in the wake 
of this perception. ... Is life worth living? Do the 
goods of human existence outweigh the evils?’ 
(p. 2), and so on. These are some of the serious 
questions of life to which most of us pay scant at- 
tention. It is because, we are very much prone to 
lead an unreflecting life. 

However, the book also poses the heated ques- 
tion of the ‘problem of evil’ as well as the ques- 
tion of theodicy. If God really exists, how then do 
bad things happen in the world: ‘If God is God, 
why does he permit evil and suffering and death?’ 
(p. 3). These are the perennial philosophical issues 
which the book deals with at great length. The 
author presents various opinions posed by dif- 
ferent philosophers as possible solutions to these 
problems vis-a-vis her own judicious reply in a 
polemical manner. Thus, the book presents itself 
as an interesting read for people with a strong 
philosophical background or people in search of 
answers to fundamental problems of human life. 
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Mara begins her book with a rather lengthy 
introduction to give her readers a glimpse of the 
main points of her discussions. It is a unique style 
through which the author has presented the crux 
of all the chapters at the beginning itself (p. 22- 
23), so that the readers may not get themselves 
lost in the pathless deep forest of the philosoph- 
ical debates. However, the writer then smoothly 
progresses with her discussion of different kinds 
of evils: physical evil, natural evil, moral evil, and 
the like. She then introduces us to philosophers 
like Nicolas Malebranche and Pierre Bayle. For 
Malebranche, the problem of evil is a problem of 
visible disorders or defects, a problem of imper- 
fection. Bayle again frames the problem of evil 
in the traditional way, as a conflict between the 
existence of evils and God’s essential attributes. 
After discussing the above two philosophers, the 
writer moves to two philosophers by the names of 
Leibniz and King and begins a new chapter with 
a very attractive name ‘Optics of Optimism’ One 
of the most interesting things the writer has done 
here is the representation of the ideas of ‘opti- 
mism’ and ‘pessimism’ with their ever-shifting 
and modified meanings. 

All human beings have to go through the exis- 
tential experience in life. But sometimes, this 
existential experience in the form of misery and 
depression becomes so painful that some people 
commit suicide. There is a great deal of discus- 
sion regarding this fact in this book. The writer 
presents it in a syllogistic way, for which some 
may lose interest in the course of reading. But 
a penetrating mind with a hunger for psycho- 
logical insights will always find sufficient justifi- 
cation in the writer’s discussions. Chapter three 
almost circles around such ideas as the meaning 
and value of existence. 

Chapter four opens with a discussion on stoi- 
cism. While presenting the matter, the writer has 
caught glimpses of high stoicism through debates. 
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The stoical acceptance of reality is a very tough 
task for ordinary human beings, as it urges us to 
be content even amidst the most pressing pains. 
While going through the pages dealing with stoi- 
cism, we find them aligned with the Vedantic con- 
cept of ‘Titiksa’, which is the patient endurance 
of pain and pleasure, heat and cold, and other 
pairs of opposites without any reaction. Also, one 
is reminded of the famous line of the Bhagavad 
Gita: ‘santustah satatam yogi; the ever-content 
yogi’ Further, the chapter deals with two more 
interesting concepts; ‘pessimistic optimism’ and 
‘optimistic pessimism. 

In chapter five, the writer predominantly 
shows Hume’s primary innovation in the prob- 
lem of evil. The writer delves deeply into the ideas 
of Hume in stark comparison with those of Bayle. 
Chapter six deals with Rousseau’s theodicy and 
the writer primarily focuses on the three famous 
texts of Rousseau: (a) Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality, (b) the letter to Voltaire on providence, 
and (c) Emile. The readers would find this chapter 
sensational as some core problems of animal and 
human suffering have been realistically dealt with. 
After discussing some issues of human suffering 
at length, the chapter provides Rousseau’s sup- 
posed conclusion of a free being—‘whose heart 
is at peace. However, the chapter also reveals a 
pessimistic concept of Rousseau. 

In this way, Mara van der Lugt elaborates on 
the theodicean debate and finally presents the 
ideas of Immanuel Kant and Arthur Schopen- 
hauer in the next two consecutive chapters. It 
will be followed by the final Chapter where she 
presents her own notion of valuable pessimism. 
These two great philosophers are household 
names in the world of philosophy and academia 
as well. The writer reveals some curious points 
about Kant’s theodicy essay and gives an inti- 
mate explanation of chronological happenings 
in Kant’s thought process. Similarly, Mara also 
gives representations of some subtle points of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism. In the last chapter, 
the discussion on ‘why the dark matters’ easily 
catches the attention of the readers. Thus the 
book is interspersed with many heart-throbbing 
lessons and questions. 
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Anyway, in the present world of technological 
vanity, people are so steeped in the virtual illu- 
sion created by the Internet or other means of 
social networking, that they are not at all con- 
cerned about the genuineness of human life. This 
book by Mara van der Lugt makes us think of 
the eschatological side of our life. It takes us to a 
world of eternal search. The dialectical represen- 
tation of the writer makes us judicious and opens 
a new avenue on our part to form a discrimina- 
tive mental make-up. The queries raised in the 
book are not absolutely new for a spiritual aspir- 
ant born and brought up in the Indian ambience 
of thoughts and sentiments; rather, the syllogis- 
tic flavour of the book adorns his or her intellect 
with ascertained conviction. It takes one near 
one’s spiritual quest and gives utmost rationality 
to one’s mundane existence. Such a book should 
be read with a thoughtful mind with due consid- 
eration to the existential perspective. 


Br. Bhaveshachaitanya 
Belur Math 


(Continued from page 561) 
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REPORTS 


Headquarters 


The headquarters conducted an online orienta- 
tion programme on 6 July in which 113 heads 
and monastic youth coordinators from 79 centres 
in different states, other than West Bengal, took 
part. This was the second such programme held to 
guide our centres in their youth-related activities. 

Sri Prakash Shrivastava, Chief Justice of Cal- 
cutta High Court, visited Belur Math on 3 July. 


New Centre 


Ramakrishna Math, Yadadri Bhuvanagitri, is up- 
graded to the status of a full-fledged branch centre; 
it was a sub-centre of Hyderabad branch until 
now. The address of the centre is ‘Ramakrishna 
Math, Sarada Nagar, Ramalingampally (Post), 
Bommalaramaram, Dist. Yadadri Bhuvanagiri, 
Telangana 508126, Phone Number: 79016 96801, 
Email id: <yadadri.bhuvanagiri@rkmm.org>. 


News of Branch Centres 


As announced earlier, Ramakrishna Ashrama in 
Krishnanagar was taken over and a branch of 
the Ramakrishna Mission was started there. To 
mark the starting of the branch, the centre held 
a day-long programme comprising special wor- 
ship, a procession and a public meeting on 1 July, 
the sacred Ratha Yatra day. 

Srimat Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj, 
Vice-President, Ramakrishna Math and Rama- 
krishna Mission and Adhyaksha, Ramakrishna 
Math, Chennai, inaugurated a hall named ‘Ga- 
dadhar Mandap’ at Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Kanpur on 8 July. He also unveiled 
a fibreglass statue of Swami Vivekananda on the 
Ashrama’s campus. 

A statue of Swami Vivekananda was unveiled 
at a road junction in front of Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, Nabadwip on 10 July. 
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Sri Pushkar Singh Dhami, Chief Minister of Uttarakhand, 
visited Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati on 14 July 2022 


The new OPD block at Ramakrishna Mission 
T.B. Sanatorium, Ranchi was opened on 13 July. 

Sri Pushkar Singh Dhami, Chief Minister of 
Uttarakhand, visited Advaita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati on 14 July. 

Vivekananda Netralaya (eye hospital) of 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Dehradun 
received NABH (National Accreditation Board 
for Hospitals and Healthcare Providers) certi- 
fication for two years under the Entry Level— 
Small Healthcare Organisation programme. 

The name of Ramakrishna Math, Rajkot 
centre has been changed from ‘Ramakrishna 
Ashrama’ to ‘Ramakrishna Math’. 

Four of our degree colleges secured distin- 
guished positions in the India Rankings 2022 
announced by the National Institutional Rank- 
ing Framework (NIRF), Ministry of Education, 
Government of India: (1) Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira (Saradapitha)—National Rank 9 
(State Rank 2), (2) Vivekananda Centenary Col- 
lege (Rahara)—National Rank 13 (State Rank 3), 
(3) Ramakrishna Mission Residential College 
(Narendrapur)—National Rank 19 (State 
Rank 4), (4) Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya 
College of Arts and Science (Coimbatore) — 
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Dear Devotees / Well-wishers, 


Ramakrishna Math, Rajarhat Bishnupur, a Branch Center under the jurisdiction of 
Ramakrishna Math & Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, is the birthplace of Swami Niran- 
jananandaji Maharaj, an Iswarakoti and direct disciple of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsadev. A private Ashrama was initially founded on this holy place by some enthu- 


siastic devotees. On 16 August 2008, the auspicious Birthday Tithipuja 
ceremony of Swami Niranjananandaji, the premises were taken over 
by Ramakrishna Math and Mission, Belur Math, in the holy presence of 
Srimat Swami(s) Atmasthanandaji and others. 

Since taking over the Ashrama, the Ramakrishna Math has been 
conducting various types of benevolent and socio-religious activities for 
the poor, needy and economically backward people of the local and ad- 
jacent areas, according to the teachings of the Holy Trio. In addition, the 
Math has a scheduled daily routine as per custom, i.e., chanting, worship, 
sandhya Arati, prayer-bhajans etc. Special Pujas, religious programmes 
& congregations on the important dates / birthday Tithis of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Holy Mather, Swami Vivekananda and Swami Niranjananandaji are also being ob- 
served in a befitting manner alongwith conferment of Mantra- Diksha and other religious 
programmes and occasions. 

In recent years, the present temple shrine and prayer hall have become inadequate and 
too small to accommodate the rising number of devotees who attend the daily worship, 
arati, and meditation. For this reason, we have planned to construct a larger temple with 
prayer hall, and also to install a statute of Sri 
Ramakrishna in the temple. The Foundation 
stone for the proposed new shrine was laid 
on the sacred day of Ram Navami Tithi (the 
birthday of Sri Rama) earlier this year. 

The approximate expenditure for construction of the proposed shrine is about Rupees 
One Crore. 

We earnestly appeal to all generous devotees, noble hearted people and well wishers 
to donate liberally for this purpose to fulfill our noble endeavor. 

N.B.: All donations are exempt from Income Tax u/s 80G of Income Tax Act, 1961. Cheques 
/ Bank Drafts may kindly be drawn in favour of “Ramakrishna Math, Rajarhat Bishnupur” 
and sent at the address given hereunder: Ramakrishna Math, Bishnupur, Ghoshpara, Rajar- 
hat, North 24 Parganas, Kolkata - 700135, West Bengal. 

You may also directly transfer the money our A/c. No. 30496330847 in State Bank of 
India, Lauhati Branch, IFSC : SBINO006208, MICR : 700002303. 

SWAMI VEDYANANDA 
Adhyaksha 
Ramakrishna Math Rajarhat Bishnupur 


RAMAKRISHNA Matu, RAJARHAT BISHNUPUR 

Vill.: Bishnupur Ghosh Para, P.O.: Rajarhat Bishnupur 

Thana - Rajarhat, Dist : North 24 Parganas, Kolkata - 700135 , West Bengal 
E-mail :rajarhat.bishnupur@rkmm.org, Website : http//:rkmrajarhat.org 
Mobile : 7978888541 / 8100530371 
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Dear Devotees and Friends, 


We, devotees of Sri Ramakrishna at Dharmapuri District, Tamil Nadu, have the vision 
of constructing a Universal Temple for Sri Ramakrishna in Dharmapuri. This Temple is 
designed to be constructed in pyramid shape using mainly natural materials like wood, 
metal, and tiles made up of clay etc. This temple complex will have monks’ quarters, 
devotees’ guest house, dormitories for trainees, multipurpose hall, staff quarters, kitchen 
and dining block, security booth and entrance 
gate, common toilets, a restroom for drivers, 
staff restroom, book shop, coffee shop, service 
buildings, and also a watchtower. 

This temple complex will serve as a place 
of Worship and Retreat Centre for the devotees 
and the public. It will also be a Training Centre 
for the youth. Training for the youth is designed 
so as to bring about all-round development of 
their personality — physical, mental, emotional, wa 
intellectual, and spiritual. This will help them io 
to achieve their goals and become good leaders. Sti Ramakrishna Universal Temple, 

Srimat Swami Gautamanandaji Maharaj, SN tae Oe eaad 
Vice-president, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, laid the Foundation Stone for the Temple 
on 01-02-2019, Friday morning, at 9:30 am. The Temple complex has a serene spiritual 
atmosphere and is free from pollution. It is an abode of peace. 

No great work can be done without sacrifice. This Temple complex is meant for the 
development of society. We all should unite together and contribute generously through 
the means of Manpower, Materials, and Money. Hence, we kindly request you to come 
forward to help us establish this temple and through that, get the blessings of the Holy 
Trio. 


Donation is exempted under section 80G of the Income Tax Act as per unique regn. 
number ABBTS6987NE2016- dt. 24.09.2021. 

Our Income Tax PAN is ABBTS6987N. 

Donation can be made using direct bank transfer through NEFT / RTGS 


Account Name: Sri Ramakrishna Foundation, Dharmapuri, SB A/C No: 7067922519 
Indian Bank, Nallampalli Branch, IFSC Code: IDIBOOON035 
Sister Vasantha Rani 
President 


Sri Ramakrishna Foundation 


Regd.office: Sri Ramakrishna nagar, 

Swami Vivekananda College of Nursing Campus, Jettihalli post, 
Adhiyamankottaikootu road, Dharmapuri — 636 807 

Contact :9486908430, Email Id - srkfdharmapuri@gmail.com 
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Peerless 


Matridham 


, sD. Ghosh- 9874495450, 8777060675 __ 
TTA | s palit- 967479068 + D. Dutta- 9830161569 | 


General Finance & Investment Company Limited = __ 

3A, Dacers Lane, 4th Floor, Kolkata - 700 069, Phone : 033 22625965 
Website : www.peerless.co.in - E-mail : feedback@peerless.co.in | 

: CIN : U66010WB1932PLC007490 
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e Electrical & Fire monitoring system engineers. ‘4 1% 
e Consultant and Government licenced Engineers 
e Engaged in the electrification of National Capital Region 


(Delhi Under BSES Rajdhani and Yamuna Power Ltd & Y 
Greater Noida under Noida Power Company Ltd) 
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Instructions for the Mind: Manache Shlok 
of Sri Samarth Ramdas with English Translation 


Sri Samarth Ramdas Swami was an outstanding 
D Tistrections ror re Shick spiritual luminary among the galaxy of saints 
a of Maharashtra. He was a great devotee, saint, 
philosopher and poet rolled in one. Not only 
was he remarkable in propitiating Sri Rama in 
His personal and impersonal aspects, but also 
equally remarkable in harmonising religious 

aspirations with social responsibilities. 
Among the many works of Sri Ramdas Swami, 
Manache Shlok stands unique and popular 
among the devotional literature. In just 205 
verses, he gives various precious instructions, 
addressed to the mind, regarding the cultivation 

of spiritual qualities and devotional fervour. 


Swami Vipasananda, a senior monk of the Ramakrishna Order who had 
been initiated into the Ramdasi tradition in his early years, has translated 
the Marathi verses into English. 


Highlights of the Book 


& Lucid and concise, loyal and semi-poetic translation 


@ Beneficial instructions for cultivating devotion 


@ Valuable explanatory and interpretative endnotes 


Size: 8.3"x 5.4” | Pages 96 | Price %60/- 


For copies mail to 

Publication Department, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Chennai -600004 
<publication@chennaimath.org> 

Buy books online at istore.chennaimath.org & eBooks at www.vedantaebooks.org 
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Newly Launched 
Prabuddha sharata Internet Grchives 


Prabuddha Bharata Archives ~ Year 2021 


Eas 


We are pleased to announce — in celebration of Prabuddha Bharata’s 
125th anniversary — the launch of Prabuddha Bharata Archives. This 
reader-friendly interface will enable scholars, devotees, and general 
readers to easily search and find any article or book review by title 
word, or author which has been published in Prabuddha Bharata since 
its inception in 1896. 

Approximately five lakh pages of the journal have already been 
uploaded to this search portal for the benefit of the general public and 
research scholars. 


To access the Prabuddha Bharata archives, please go to the following 
link https://prabuddhabharataarchives.advaitaashrama.org for further 
details. 


Archives 
Bigies40Ghhe 


Swami Abhedananda’s 
156" Birthday Anniversary 


19 September 2022 


Printed and Published by Swami Vedavratananda on behalf of Ramakrishna Math and printed at 
Gipidi Box Co., 3B Chatu Babu Lane, Kolkata 700 014 and published from Advaita Ashrama, 5 Dehi 
Entally Road, Kolkata 700 014. Editor: Swami Vireshananda 
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The best guide in life is strength. In religion, 
as in all other matters, discard everything 
that weakens you, have nothing to do 
with tt. 

Swami Vivekananda 
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